











FOR STRENGTH, SPEED AND 
LONG-LIFE PROTECTION 
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STRONGER DOORS-- pnd BETTER INSULATED-- 


Framework is braced diagonally and 
at all corners—won't sag or twist : to stay put, anes test on 
under hardest service. ieesiitete ve : Jamison Door showed no impair- 


ment of insulation. 
BETTER HARDWARE-- 
Jamison and Stevenson are the nit ener 
only doors with the patented oe ; ie EASIER TO OPERATE-- 
WEDGETIGHT Fastener. Both , ; 
doors swing on flexible spring 
hinges. A rigid hinge is not ‘‘just 
as good.” 


Our doors are heavy but the 
weight is distributed where strength 
is needed. They speed up traffic 
and make money for you. 
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JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR COMPANY 


Oldest and Largest Makers of Cold Storage Doors in the World Jamison, Stevenson & Victor Cold Storage Doors 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. u. S.A. 
BRANCH OFFICES — NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT and ST. LOUIS 
AGENTS—Southern Ice Supply Co., MARIETTA, GA.; Gay Engineering Corp., LOS ANGELES, CAL.; Taylor Fithen, DALLAS, TEXAS 
FOREIGN AGENTS—Armstrong Cork Co., Ltd., LONDON. The von Hamm-Young Co., Ltd., HONOLULU. Okura & Co., JAPAN 











Uniform fat cubes add to the tastiness 
and appearance of sausage specialties 


A Great 


oe ' Time and 
te 4 d bie is Labor 


Saver! 














A few types of sausage specialties made with the use of a 
“BUFFALO” Fat Cutter 











SE a “BUFFALO” Fat Cutter 

to cut up cubes of pork fat, 
cooked tongue and cooked meats 
for making blood sausage, head 
cheese, mortadella, bologna and 


other sausage specialties. 


This machine does as much work 
as 5 men can do by hand. Re- 


duces overhead and production CAPACITY: 400 Ibe. per bow 











costs. 


Knife heads furnished with cutter to turn out 1-4 inch cubes. 
Extra knife heads furnished to cut cubes 3-8 and 1-2 inches. 


Write for full information and price 


res “BUFFALO” chi 


JOHN E. SMITH’ S SONS CO., Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. 


BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill. - London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia | 
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How to Save Money in Plant Refrigeration - 
' Can’t Do It with Wornout Machines and Methods 


Here Are Some New Ideas That Effect Economies 


There is no way by which the 
meat packer can escape the pen- 
alties of his refusal to modernize 
in methods and equipment. 


He can “kid” himself into be- 
lieving he cannot afford to spend 
money for improved equipment 
to cut costs, increase efficiency or 
better quality of products. 


But he pays, nevertheless— 
pays in higher costs and loss of 
markets to more progressive com- 
petitors. 


A Chicago packer recently was 
offered improved refrigerating de- 
vices costing $1,200. They would 
have saved the labor of one man, 
or about $30 per week. He did 
not buy them. 


“Times are hard,” this packer 
said, “and we are spending no 
money unless we have to. They 
may be good appliances, but we 
can’t afford them.” 


How Much Was Saved? 


As a matter of fact, this pack- 
er will pay for these refrigerating 
devices—without enjoying the re- 
sults he might have from them. 


Here are the figures: 


Cost of devices ks edhe caeneeebaacane $1,200 
a’ POP GONE. . vaivcccdavects 
Overhead on investment.............. $90 


a0 hes oy eeehscenees MERE 1,368 
This packer thought he could 
not afford to save each year more 
_— the devices would have cost 


An inconsistency is that his 





sales department probably would 
be willing to spend indirectly sev- 
eral times what these refrigera- 
ting appliances cost to gain cus- 
tomers that would yield equal re- 
turns. It sometimes is easy to 
see profits difficult to get, but dif- 
ficult to see those to be had with 
little effort. 


In few meat plant departments 
are greater profits possible than 




































































MODERN COMPRESSORS IN AN UP-TO-DATE PLANT. 


Three of these York compressors in the 
adelphia, Pa., have a capacity of 45 tons an 
rime mover is the latest development for com- 
It reduces power costs by correcting the final power factor of the 


driven by synchronous motors. This 
pressor drive. 
Plant to bring it close to “unity.” 


through modernization of refrig- 
eration equipment. During the 
past ten years many new ma- 
chines, devices and appliances 


have come on the market to im- 
prove general overall efficiency 
and cut costs. 

In many cases packers have not 
availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunities that have been available, 
including new designs of com- 


lant of F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc., Phil- 
one a capacity of 31 tons. They are 
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pressors, automatic regulating de- 
vices and more efficient conden- 
sers. 

In many plants it would be 
profitable to junk the refriger- 
ating equipment and replace it 
with new and modern units. Re- 
duced operating costs would pay 
the overhead and leave a profit. 


In the following article a refrigerating 
expert calls attention to some of the new 
refrigerating equipment that has been de- 
veloped during the past several years. All 
of it is designed to make money by re- 
ducing operating costs. 

This is the fourth of a series of articles 
on obsolescence in the meat packing plant 
to appear in THE NATIONAL PROVIS- 
IONER. The first, “Is Meat Packer Cut- 
ting Expenses in the Right Spot?”, ap- 
peared July 18, 1931; the second, ‘““Money- 

akers or Losers in Meat Plant,” Septem- 
ber 12, 1931; the third, “Meat Plant Equip- 
= That Pays for Itself,’”’” December 12, 


Further discussion on this subject will 
appear in later issues. 


Progress in Refrigeration 
By Robert E. Wheaton* 


The never-ending urge to produce re- 
frigeration at less cost has resulted 
during the past ten years in the design 
and construction of equipment with 
greatly improved efficiency. 

This rate of improvement has been 
so great that it would be quite reason- 
able to arrange to write off the pur- 
chase price of any installation 10 years 
old or older. Equipment of that age 
simply can’t compete with the equip- 
ment available today. 


Refrigerating equipment that is 10 
or 12 years old may not be worn out. 
In many cases it may be just as effi- 
cient as it ever was. But it is expen- 
sive to operate—expensive because 
were it junked and new equipment in- 
stalled, the savings made would be suf- 
ficient to pay for the changeover within 
a very short time. 


Raw Water Ice Plant. 


An outstanding case in point is the 
raw water ice-making plant. This has 
displaced the distilled water plant and 
the plate ice plant. It has brought so 
many economies in ice making that the 
older methods of manufacture simply 
cannot compete. 


Many packers make ice for their own 
use, particularly for icing refrigerator 
cars and for processing uses. The new- 
er developments in ice-making threaten 
to displace the cumbersome equipment 
now in use. 

The new “flake ice” and “pack ice” 
machines eliminate the need for the can 
ice tank and the comparatively large 
building required to house it. They do 
away with the labor of pulling ice cans. 

For the packer who makes ice for 
his own use only, these new machines 
have made his old.methods obsolete and 





*Experimental Engineer, Vilter Mfg. 


Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SINGLE PASS BRINE COOLER. 


This type of cooler consists of a 
shell with tube sheets welded in each 
end. Seamless steel or charcoal iron 
tubes are expanded into the holes in 
these tube sheets. The brine is 
passed through the tubes, the am- 
monia being inside the shell and out- 
side the tubes. The cooler is placed 
in a brine tank and the brine driven 
through the tubes by a propeller. 

unreasonably expensive. They cut the 
cost of ice making more than enough 
to justify him to junk his old methods 


and install the new. 
Cuts Ice Making Cost. 

A description of the “pack ice” ma- 
chine appeared in the December 19, 
1931, issue of THE NATIONAL PROVIS- 
IONER. It consists essentially of a cor- 
rugated liner fitted inside of an outer 
jacket. Ammonia is introduced in the 
space between, and water is circulated 
through the liner. 

The result is that the evaporation of 
the ammonia in the jacket freezes a 
portion of the water upon the fins. A 
set of scraper blades fastened to a rotor 
revolves within the liner and removes 
the. ice from the liner as it is formed. 
The ice is not allowed to become any 
thicker than .008 in. 

The ice is carried out of the machine 
with the water and is deposited in a 
bin from which the water drains and is 
re-circulated through the machine. A 
machine 40 in. in diameter and 46 in. 
long over all has a capacity of 25 tons 
of ice per day. 

The same capacity in a conventional 
ice making plant would require a tank 





MULTI PASS BRINE COOLER. 


In this cooler the tubes are placed 
in groups. The cast iron heads are 
so arranged that the brine is forced 
back and forth a number of times 
through the cooler by the brine pump. 
This type usually is mounted outside 
the brine tank. The vertical rigs 
shown on this and the single pass 
cooler are ammonia liquid level in- 
dicators, consisting of a float and an 
indicating device. 
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50 ft. long, 20 ft. wide and 45 ft. deep, 


containing three hundred and sixty 
800-lb. ice cans. The power required 
to operate the scraper blades and cir- 
culate the water through a “pack ice” 
machine does not exceed 13 h.p. 
Making Ice Briquettes. 


The advantages of this machine for 
meat plant uses and the savings in 
space and operating costs are readily 
apparent. It has made can ice making 
obsolete for many purposes. For many 
processing uses the ice could be used in 
the form in which it is produced. When 
it is required to use it for space cooling 
it can be spouted directly from the ma- 
chine to a _ briquette machine and 
formed into briquettes. The usual prac- 
tice is to make these in 44-lb. sizes. 

This machine makes briquettes with 
curved surfaces, so that there will be 
but few points of contact when the 
briquettes are placed in a car bunker, 
This prevents freezing into a solid 
mass. In railroad car icing it is desir- 
able to spout the briquettes into the 
bunkers. 

Due to the peculiar form of the 
briquettes it is possible to store them 
in bins without their freezing together. 
When the trap door in the bottom is 
opened the briquettes will spout out in 
much the same manner that coal is 
spouted out of a bin. The operation 
of crushing the ice is eliminated and 
the process of icing greatly simplified. 


Compressor Improvements. 

Many of the improvements made re- 
cently in the reciprocating compressor, 
including multiple effect compressors, 
two stage compressors, plate valves, 
feather valves, sleeve valves, etc., were 
thought to be of lasting benefit. But 
recently there has been developed and 
placed on the market a rotary com- 
pressor which, due to a new prin- 
ciple incorporated, actually improves 
with use. It has a volumetric effi- 
ciency of about 97 per cent compared 
with an efficiency of 76 to 80 per cent 
for the reciprocating compressor. 

Liquid slugs will not harm this rotary 
compressor. It will take liquid until 
the motor stalls. It can be operated 
at high speeds quite easily. Direct con- 
nection to lower cost motors is p0s- 
sible, with a consequent saving in motor 
first cost. Big, slow synchronous mo- 
tors cost considerably more than high 
speed motors, due to the larger amounts 
of material required in their construc 
tion. 

The development of quick freezing 
may cause considerable change in meat 
merchandising methods. At least the 
possibilities are great enough to war 
rant the packer following closely all 
developments along this line. It is @ 
comfort for the packer to know that 
by the addition of a rotary compressot 
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to his equipment he can provide suit- 
able temperatures for quick freezing. 
For Quick Freezing Work. 


When this device is installed the re- 
ciprocating compressor is used to com- 
press ammonia gas received from the 
discharge of the rotary compressor, 
which can be employed as a booster 
compressor, taking gas from a very 
low temperature evaporator at say 50 
degs. Fahr. below zero at perhaps 15 
in. of vacuum. 

Of course in this case the evapora- 
tors in the low temperature plant 
would have to be supplied with con- 
siderably more coil surface, and the in- 
sulation increased to around 12 in. of 
sheet cork to obtain proper operating 
conditions. 

The important thing for the packer 
to remember when he is ready to enter 
into quick freezing is that the method 
does not make his existing equipment 
worthless. But he does require addi- 
tional equipment. 

Specially designed reciprocating am- 
monia compressors are also used in 
booster work. In fact, this was ortho- 
dox practice in some plants for many 
years. But the rotary compressor pos- 
sesses so many good features that the 
trend has rather been toward its use. 

Condenser Design Simplified. 

Improvements have not been con- 
fined to compressors, however. Other 
details of the high pressure side also 
have been made better and more effi- 
cient in all respects. The old space- 
consuming, many-jointed and valved 
pipe condenser has been displaced in 
the more modern plants by the shell 
and tube condenser of either the ver- 





LARGE ICE MAKING CAPACITY. 


This Pack Ice machine, measuring 40 
in. in diameter and 46 in. long, has an 
ice making capacity of 25 tons daily. It 
consists essentially of a cast iron shell 
and a corrugated liner. Ammonia is cir- 


gulated between the two. The ice is 
Tozen from water pumped into the liner. 
A Scraper removes the ice as it is formed. 
he ice is carried out of the machine 
rt the water, the two being separated 
nN a perforated bin. The water is then 
re-circulated through the machine. 
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FIRST STAGE IN LOW TEMPERATURE FREEZING. 
These Vilter rotary compressors are installed in the plant of the Texas Ice & 


Refrigerating Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 


They are used in producing temperatures as 


Y Delta. 30 degs. Fahr. below zero for freezing eggs. They are driven from motors by 


Rotary compressors are finding a rather wide field for booster work. 


In one 


plant three motor driven compressors of this type are used in the first stage for 
compressing ammonia from 10-in. vacuum to 30 Ibs. discharge over to the suction of 
a reciprocating compressor, which finished the second and final stage of compression. 


tical single pass type for installation 
out-of-doors if desired, or the horizon- 
tal multi-pass type. 

Ease of cleaning, erection and oper- 
ating, small space requirements and an 
emergency container for ammonia, as 
well as a lower first cost and long life 
make this equipment very attractive to 
the packer who is seeking better re- 
frigerating efficiency and lower refrig- 
erating costs. 

Simple but effective foreign gas eli- 
minators are now available to keep a 
system free from non-condensible gases. 
Through their aid it is possible to get 
lower discharge pressures and conse- 
quently lower power costs. 

Greatly improved systems of lubrica- 
tion, fully automatic in operation, and 
very excellent lubricating oils insure 
proper lubrication of the equipment at 
ali times. 


Power Costs Reduced. 


For power transmission to the com- 
pressor the latest developments in the 
V and cog belt have proved to be very 
good. 

The synchronous motor direct-con- 
nected to the compressor, however, is 
the most desired type of power equip- 
ment, as not only are belt losses eli- 
minated, but a synchronous motor built 
with the proper “leading power factor” 
has the ability to correct the “lagging 
power factor” of the other small mo- 
tors in a plant, so that the final power 
factor is “unity” or very close to it. 
And the power company invariably 
gives a premium for this most desir- 
able electrical load. 

A meat plant installed a large syn- 


chronous motor on a modern compress- 
or, doubled the refrigeration capacity 
and, due to other improvements about 
the plant, tripled the refrigeration out- 
put. The average monthly power bill 
before these changes were made was 
$713.76. After the change the bill in- 
creased only $380.26 per month. It is 
quite evident that the new equipment 
will soon pay for itself, after which 
there will be a large annual profit. 


Thermostatic Control Helps. 

In this same plant there were seven 
different coolers and freezers. The 
regulation of the ammonia feed to these 
various evaporators had always pre- 
sented a problem when manually oper- 
ated expansion valves or automatic ex- 
pansion valves of the pressure reduc- 
tion type were used. The compressor 
was either receiving superheated gas or 
wet gas most of the time. 

These bad conditions were improved 
by installing thermally controlled ex- 
pansion valves which automatically reg- 
ulated the feed on the direct expansion 
piping in accordance with the load on 
each room and the load on the com- 
pressor. 

A large bunker coil over which air 
was circulated by a large fan for 
cooling a manufacturing room in a meat 
plant was changed over to flooded oper- 
ation by means of an accumulator and 
headers. The feed for this coil was 
controlled by means of a float valve in- 
stalled alongside the accumulator. The 
final result was that a minimum of at- 
tention was required to secure high re- 
frigerating efficiency. 

(Continued on page 37.) 
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Meat Dealers Form Voluntary 


Chain to Sell 


“Federated Food Markets” is 
the title under which members of 
the New York Retail Meat Deal- 
ers’ Association will operate as a 
voluntary chain, according to 
plans presented to the various 
branches of the association at 
their most recent meetings. 


The purpose of establishing this vol- 
untary chain is to give to retail meat 
dealers not only buying advantages and 
those of collective advertising, but the 
advantages of collective planning to 
sell more goods with greater satisfac- 
tion to the consumer and a better profit 
to the members. 

Privately-owned chains have long 
found Greater New York a profitable 
market, but the voluntary chain idea is 
said to have gained little or no head- 
way in this area, which represents ap- 
proximately one-tenth of the food mar- 
ket of the United States. The New 
York Retail Meat Dealers’ cooperative, 
therefore, is the first large-scale inva- 
sion of the metropolitan district by or- 
ganized independents. 

Plan of Operations. 

Commenting on the plan the Albert 
Frank Company, which is working in 
cooperation with the association in its 
development, said: 

“Efficient selling, of course, demands 
foresight and planning. And the scien- 
tific pre-planning of sales is the very 
keynote of the retail meat dealers or- 
ganization. From week to week and 
month to month, consumer demand will 
be carefully analyzed and sales plans 
set up which will permit member-stores 
to benefit to the utmost from current 
buying trends and varying consumer 
tastes. 

“The outline of selling activities will 
be a practical guide to the member- 
merchant in securing increased volume, 
adequate mark-up and increased item 
transactions. With selling activities 
established well in advance, buying will 
be correlated. In other words, buying 
will take its proper place in relation- 
ship to the other activities of this co- 
operative plan. 

“The cooperative will operate under 
the firm style of “Federated Food Mar- 
kets.” It will not at present conduct 
warehouses or perform any of the other 
functions of the wholesaler—the mem- 
bers preferring to confine their efforts 
to the chief function of their businesses 
—-selling the consumer. It will, how- 


ever, through synchronized selling, se- 
cure for its members the advantages 
of mass buying. 


Other Foods 


“Supporting the advanced step of 
carefully coordinating and pre-planning 
selling activities, the Federated Food 
Markets will utilize every practical 
means of advertising. The advertising 
program will be organized about a 
powerful newspaper campaign. This 
newspaper advertising will be distinc- 
tive and mark definite progress in the 
design of chain food store publicity. 
And by coordinating the window and 
store display with the design features 
of the newspaper advertising, the mem- 
ber-stores will be closely linked with 
the demand developed by the news- 
paper space program. 


Open Policy on Brands. 


“In order to serve the consumer effi- 
ciently Federated Food Markets will 
have an open policy regarding the han- 
dling of nationally advertised goods, 
jobbers’ brands and private brands. The 
members, in other words, will retain 


their ability to serve customers with 
the merchandise they prefer. 

“It will also be their policy to main- 
tain high standards of store and win- 
dow display material. Eventually, 
through the direct work of the Feder- 
ated Food Markets and the cooperative 
work by manufacturers and suppliers, 
practically every form of general 
and neighborhood advertising will be 
brought into play. 

The executives and directors of the 
New York State Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers expect a very large pro- 
portion of the membership to partici- 
pate in this undertaking. 

“As the organization of the cooper- 
ative is proceeding at present, it is 
anticipated that buying, selling and ad- 
vertising activities will be functioning 
fully within the next sixty days.” 

wicestatll sina 


GRADED BEEF IN HOTEL TRADE. 


Hotels and restaurants handling gov- 
ernment-graded and stamped beef will 
be furnished copies of a poster in color 
for use in their dining rooms announc- 
ing in large letters, “We serve U. S. 
Government Graded and Stamped Beef.” 

It is pointed out on the poster that 
“yniform quality is assured,” that “you 
may order steaks and roasts with con- 
fidence,” and that “farmers will pro- 
duce more choice beef if you demand 
it.” The poster features in color on a 
black background, a choice rib of beef 
cooked ready to serve and a fresh loin 
and rib, showing distinctly the ribbon 
brand “U. S. choice steer.” 

This poster is issued by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in an 
effort to help educate consumers con- 
cerning government graded and stamped 
beef, also to assist hotel and restaurant 
operators to procure maximum results 








from their efforts to popularize official. 


ly — beef. 

e poster is issued free to users of 
government graded and stamped beef, 
Copies can be secured from the bureay 
at Washington, D. C., if the request jg 
accompanied by a statement to the ef. 
fect that government graded and 
stamped beef is being served to patrons, 
The poster is not available to a hotel 
or restaurant that is not serving offj- 
cially graded and stamped beef. 

Accompanying the poster is a leaflet, 
entitled “Beef Grading and i 
Service,” issued as Leaflet No. ing 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 

ener Seas 


DUTCH FORM MEAT GROUP, 


The Association of Dutch Exporters 
of Meats and Meat Products has been 
established at 39 Lange Burchstraat, 
Nijmegen, Holland, according to ad. 
vices to the Netherlands Chamber of 
Commerce in New York City, as one 
of the first cooperative selling organ- 
izations forced into being as a result of 
import quota measures in various coun- 
tries. Its president is S. Van Zwanen- 
berg, member of the firm of Zwanen- 
berg of Oss, Holland, one of Holland’s 
largest packing houses. 

It is believed that this example will 
be followed by other groups, such as 
in the case of bulb exporters, cheese 
manufacturers and others. This prac- 
tice is against the traditional policy of 


the Dutch producer groups to preserve 
the individualistic principles of their 


members. 
en 
CHAIN STORE NOTES. 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
reports $63,000,000 spent in Illinois for 
food products last year. 

Consolidated sales of Safeway Stores, 
Inc., for the four weeks ended April 23, 
1932, totaled $18,411,698. The number 
of stores in operation on April 2 
totaled 3,527. 

National Tea sales for the four 
weeks ended April 28 totaled $5,386,777, 
a decline of 11 per cent from the 1931 
period. For the sixteen weeks 
April 23 sales at $21,747,814 were 12% 
per cent less than those of the same 
period a year ago. 

Sales of the Kroger Grocery & Bakery 
Co. for the four weeks period ended 
April 23 totaled $17,190,044 com 
with $20,804,136 for the 1931 period, @ 
decrease of 17 per cent. Sales for 
year to April 23 totaled $67,903,652, a 
decline of 15 per cent. In the same 
period retail food prices have \ 
16.9 per cent according to 0 
figures. The average number of stores 
in operation during the period ended 
April 28, 1932, was 4,845 compared 
5,057 a year ago. 

Expansion of the voluntary chai 
known as International Grocers Al 
was made recently by the addition of 
more than 650 stores in San 
Fresno and Oakland, Calif. Already 
more than 250 of these independents are 
reported to have remodeled their stores 
to conform to_I. G. A. standards. 
stores will be serviced by Haas Bros. 
San Francisco, a parent I. G. A. supply 
depot. Further expansion ‘on the coast 
is contemplated. 
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Packers Cannot Handle Unrelated Lines 


Supreme Court Rules That Those Who Signed 
Agreement to Stay Out Must Now Abide by It 


Packers who in 1920 agreed to 
a court ruling forbidding them to 
handle unrelated food lines cannot 
now obtain a modification of that 
decree. 

In spite of the fact that food 
distribution conditions have bas- 
ically changed, these packers are 
not permitted to alter their mer- 
chandising methods to meet the 
situation. 

This is the ruling of the federal 
Supreme Court on the appeal of 
these packers for modification of 
the so-called “‘consent decree” of 
1920. Modification granted by the 
lower court is reversed on appeal. 

It was a “four to two” decision, 
two of the justices expressing the 
belief that these packers had a 
right to relief. Three other jus- 
tices did not participate. 


The majority decision admitted that 
these packers had rights to do what 
they now ask, but adds: “Wisely or 
unwisely, they submitted to these re- 
straints upon the exercise of powers 
that would normally be theirs. They 
chose to renounce what they might 
otherwise have claimed, and the decree 
of a court confirmed the renunciation 
and placed it beyond recall.” 

Newest Judge Writes Opinien. 

The opinion, written by Justice Car- 
dozo, the newest member of the Su- 
preme Court, denied the four large 
packers any redress from the provisions 
of the decree, including privilege of 
dealing at wholesale in groceries, and 
reversed the decision of the supreme 
court of the District of Columbia handed 
down in January, 1931, permitting 
partial modification. 

According to the majority opinion, the 
original decree limiting the four pack- 
ers involved to a business in meats and 
meat products must stand unmodified. 
The opinion held that the showing of 
changed conditions in the food industry 
was not sufficient to justify any relaxa- 
tion of the prohibitions of the decree. 

Would Have Benefited Consumer. 

The dissenting opinion—on the other 
hand—cited operating losses suffered by 
these packers. It pointed out that 
diversification of their business which 
would be permitted by modification of 
the injunction is in harmony with 
Present legitimate tendencies in the 
business of producing and selling meat, 


groceries and all other articles of food. 

Should these packers be permitted 
(this opinion held) to more efficiently 
use their equipment to lessen operating 
expenses, it would make for lower 
prices, and so be in the public interest. 

The 1920 decree was agreed to by the 
then five large packers after almost 20 
years of litigation and criticism. It 
was designed to end charges of monop- 
olization in their field, and to remove 
any potential threat of a monopoly in 
the nation’s food supply. 

The five packers participating in the 
decree were Armour and Company, 
Swift & Company, Morris & Co., the 
Cudahy Packing Co. and Wilson & Co. 
The number was later reduced to four 
with the absorption of Morris & Co. by 
Armour. 

In 1929 Armour and Company and 
Swift & Company sought to have the 
decree modified by removing certain of 
its restrictions. The other two packing 
companies joined in the action so as to 
avail themselves of any modification 
granted their competitors. 

Four Out of Nine. 

The members of the court constitut- 
ing the majority in the decision just 
rendered were Justices Cardozo, Mc- 
Reynolds, Brandeis and Roberts. The 
dissenting opinion was rendered by 
Justice Butler and concurred in by Jus- 
tice Van Devanter. Chief Justice 
Hughes, Justice Sutherland and Justice 
Stone took no part in the consideration 
and decision of the case. 

The majority opinion of the six par- 








Swift Not Affected 


G. F. Swift, president of Swift & Co., 
said that the Supreme Court action re- 
versing the modification of the packers’ 
consent decree would have practically 
no effect on the company’s current busi- 
ness, 

“The court’s decision,” he said, “will 
merely limit our operations to those in 
which we have been engaged during the 
last twelve years. We had hoped for a 
favorable decision so that we might 
handle canned goods along with meat 
and produce. This would have made it 
possible to reduce distribution costs not 
only on meat but other food items as 
well. Naturally this would have bene- 
fited producers, retail] dealers and con- 
sumers as well as the packers.” 


ticipating justices, as rendered May 2, 
1982, is as follows: 


TEXT OF THE DECISION. 
UNITED STATES 


Vv. 
Swirt & COMPANY ET AL.; 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS 
ASSOCIATION 


ET AL, 
Vv. 


Swirt & COMPANY ET AL.; 


NATIONAL WHOLESALE GROCERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Vv. 


Swirt & COMPANY ET AL.; 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
Nos. 568-70. 


On appeals from Supreme Court ‘of 
the District of Columbia. 

John Lord O’Brian, assistant to the 
attorney general (Thomas D. Thacher, 
solicitor general, Charles H. Weston, 
and Hammond E. Chaffetz with him on 
the brief), for the United States; E 
Watkins (Mac Asbill and Edgar at- 
kins, jr., with him on the brief), for the 
American Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion; William C. Breed (Dana T. Ack- 
erly, Sumner Ford, and Edward A. 
Craighill, jr., with him on the brief), 
for the National Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation; Frank J. Hogan (Paul M. 
Godehn, Henry Veeder, and Charles J. 
Faulkner, jr., with him on the tag 
for Swift & Company et al.; Geo. 
Clough and R. C. Prulbright filed brief 
for the American National Live Stock 
Association, National Wool Growers As- 
sociation and National Swine Growers 
Association, as amici curiae; Dayton 
Moses filed brief for the Texas & South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association and 
the Kansas Livestock Association, as 
amici curiae. 


Opinion of the Court. 


Mr. Justice Cardozo delivered the 
opinion of the court. 

A decree of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia has modified 
an earlier decree of the same court 
which enjoined the continuance of a 
combination in restraint of trade and 
commerce. 


Separate appeals, one by the United 
States of America, and the others by 
associations of wholesale ers inter- 
vening by leave of court, have brought 
the case here (Judicial Code, Sec. 238; 
U. S. Code, Title 28, Sec. 345). 

In February, 1920, a bill was filed by 
the Government under section 4 of the 
Act of Julv 2, 1890 (c. 647, 26 Stat. 209, 
U. S. Code, Title 15), known as the 
Sherman Anti-trust Act, against the 
five leading meat packers i in the United 
States to dissolve a monopoly. The 
packers joined as defendants were 
Swift & Company, Armour & Company, 
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Wilson, & Co., the Morris Packing 
Company, and the Cudahy Packing 
Company, together with their subsidi- 
aries and also their chief officers. 

The charge was that by concert of 
action the defendants had succeeded in 
suppressing competition both in the 
purchase of livestock and in the sale 
of dressed meats, and were even spread- 
ing their monopoly into other fields of 
trade. 

What They Were Charged With. 

They had attained this evil eminence 
through agreements opportioning the 
percentages of livestock to which the 
members of the combinations were sev- 
erally entitled; through the acquisition 
and control of stockyards and stockyard 
terminal railroads; through the pur- 
chase of trade papers and journals 
whereby cattle raisers were deprived of 
accurate and unbiased reports of the 
demand for livestock; and through other 
devices directed to unified control. 

“Having eliminated competition in 
the meat products; the defendants next 
took cognizance of the competition 
which might be expected” from what 
was characterized as “substitute foods.” 
To that end, so it was charged, they 
had set about controlling the supply of 
“fish, vegetables, either fresh or canned, 
fruits, cereal, milk, poultry, butter, 
eggs, cheese and other substitute foods 
ordinarily handled by wholesale gro- 
cers or produce dealers.” Through 
their ownership of refrigerator cars and 
branch houses as well as other facilities, 
they were in a position to distribute 
“substitute foods and other unrelated 
commodities” with substantially no in- 
crease of overhead. 


Whenever these advantages were in- 
adequate, they had recourse to the ex- 
pedient of fixing prices so low over 
temporary periods of time as to elimi- 
nate competition by rivals less favor- 
ably situated. Through these and other 
devices there came about in the view 
of the Government an unlawful mo- 
nopoly of a large part of the food sup- 
ply of the nation. The prayer was for 
an injunction appropriate to the case 
exhibited by the bill. 

The defendants consented to dismem- 
berment, though answering the bill and 
traversing its charges. With their an- 
swer there was filed a stipulation which 
provided for the entry of a decree upon 
the terms therein set forth and pro- 
vided also that the degree “shall not 
constitute or be considered as an ad- 
judication that the defendants, or any 
of them, have in fact violated any law 
of the United States.” The decree en- 
tered on Feb. 27, 1920, enjoined the de- 
fendants from maintaining a monopoly 
and from entering into or continuing 
any combination in restraint of trade 
and commerce. 


Other Prohibitions. 

In addition they were enjoined both 
severally and jointly from (1) holding 
any interest in public stockyard com- 
panies, stockyard terminal railroads or 
market newspapers, (2) engaging in, or 
holding any interest in, the business. of 
manufacturing, selling or transporting 
any of 114 enumerated food products 
(principally fish, vegetables, fruit and 
groceries), and 30 other articles unre- 
lated to the meat packing industry; (3) 
using or permitting others to use their 
distributive facilities for the handling 
of any of these enumerated articles, (4) 
selling meat at retail, (5) holding any 
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interest in any public cold storage plant, 
and (6) selling fresh milk or cream. 

No injunction was granted in respect 
of the sale or distribution of poultry, 
butter, cheese and eggs, though these 
had been included in the bill among the 
substitute foods which the defendants 
were seeking to engross. 

The decree closed with a provision 
whereby jurisdiction of the cause was 
retained for the purpose of taking such 
other action or adding at the foot such 
other relief “as may become necessary 
or appropriate for the carrying out and 
enforcement” thereof, “and for the pur- 
pose of entertaining at any time here- 
after any application which the parties 
may make” with reference thereto. 


The expectation would have been rea- 
sonable that a decree entered upon con- 
sent would be accepted by the de- 
fendants and by those allied with them 
as a definitive adjudication setting con- 
troversy at rest. The events that were 
to follow recount a different tale. 


In April, 1922, the California Co- 
operative Canneries Corporation filed 
an intervening petition alleging that the 
effect of the injunction was to interfere 
with the performance by Armour and 
Company of a contract by which Ar- 
mour had agreed to buy large quan- 
tities of California canned fruit, and 
praying that the decree be vacated for 
lack of jurisdictiotn. Leave to inter- 
vene was granted by the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District, which ordered 
“that such further proceedings there- 
upon be had as are necessary to de- 
termine the issue raised.” 


Petitions for Relief. 


In November, 1924, motions for like 
relief were made by Swift and by Ar- 
mour, their subsidiaries and officers. 
The motions were denied by the Su- 
preme Court of the District, and there- 
after were considered by this court, 
which upheld the consent decree in the 
face of a vigorous assault. Swift & 
Co. v. United States, 276 U. S. 311. 


In the meantime, however, an order 
had been made on May 1, 1925, by the 
Supreme Court of the District at the 
instance of the California Canneries 
whereby the operation of the decree as 
a whole was suspended “until further 
order of the court to be made, if at all, 
after a full hearing on the merits ac- 
cording to the usual course of chancery 
proceedings” (see United States v. Cali- 
fornia Canneries, 279 U. S. 558, 555). 
This order of suspension remained in 
force till May, 1929, when a decision 
of this court swept the obstacle aside. 
United States v. California Canneries, 
supra. 

The defendants and their allies had 
thus been thwarted in the attempt to 
invalidate the decree as of the date of 
its entry, and again the expectation 
would have been reasonable that there 
would be acquiescence in its restraints. 

Once more the expectation was belied 
by the event. The defendants, or some 
of them, discovered as they thought 
that during the years that had inter- 
vened between the entry of the decree 
and its final confirmation, conditions in 
the packing industry and in the sale 
of groceries and other foods had been 
transformed so completely that the re- 
straints of the injunction, however, ap- 
propriate and just in February, 1920, 
were now useless and oppressive. 

The discovery or supposed discovery 
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had its fruit in the proceeding now be. 


fore us.. On April 12, 1930, the de 
fendants Swift & Company and Armour 
and Company and their subsidiaries, he. 
ing no longer under the shelter of ap 
order suspending the injunction, filed g 
petition to modify the consent decreg 
and to adapt its restraints to the needs 
of a new day. 


What They Asked For. 


The prayer was that the petitioners 
be permitted (1) to own and operate re. 
tail meat markets; (2) to own stock 
in stockyard companies and terminal 
railroads; (3) to manufacture, sell and 
deal in the 144 articles specified jn 
paragraph fourth of the decree, which 
for convenience will be spoken of ag 
“groceries”; (4) to use or permit others 
to use their distributive facilities jp 
handling such commodities; and one of 
the defendants, Swift & Company, 
asked in addition that the defendants 
be permitted to hold interests in public 
cold storage warehouses and to gel] 
fresh milk and cream. 

Of the five defendants named in the 
original suit, one, Morris & Company, 
sold out to Armour & Company in 1923, 
and discontinued business. The two 
other defendants, Wilson and Cudahy, 
did not join in the petition to modify 
the decree, but stated in open court 
that they would consent to such modi- 
fication as the court might order pro- 
vided it be made applicable to the de- 
fendants equally. . 

All the requests for modification were 
denied except numbers 3 and 4, of which 
4 is merely ancillary to 3 and calls f 
no separate consideration. The modi- 
fication in respect of number 8 gave 
permission to deal at wholesale in gro- 
ceries and other enumerated com- 
modities, but maintained the injunetion 
against dealing in them at retail. In 
every other respect, the decree of Feb. 
27, 1920, was continued in force as 
originally entered. The modifying de- 
cree, which was entered Jan. 31, 1931, 
is the subject of this appeal. 


We are not doubtful of the power of 
a court of equity to modify an injune- 
tion in adaptation to changed conditions 
though it was entered by consent. The 
power is conceded by the Government, 
~ is challenged by the interveners 
only. 


Power to Modify Decree. 


We do not go into the question 
whether the intervention was so limited 
in scope and purpose as to withdraw 
this ground of challenge, if otherwise 
available. Standing to make the objec- 
tion may be assumed, and the result 
will not be changed. Power to modify 
the decree was reserved by its very 
terms, and so from the beginning went 
hand in hand with its restraints. If the 
reservation had been omitted, power 
there still would be by force of print 
ples inherent in the jurisdiction of 
chancery. 

A continuing decree of injunction d- 
rected to events to come is subject 
ways to adaptation as events may 
the need. Ladner v. Siegel, 298 Pa. 
487, 494, 495; Emergency Hospital % 
Stevens, 146 Md. 159; Larson v. Mim 
N. Electric Ry. Co., 186 Minn. 423; ie 
v. Prospect Hill Cemetery Assn, 
Neb. 85. 

The distinction is between restrainlt 
that give protection to rights fully s 
crued upon facts so nearly pe Hg 
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as to be substantially inpervious to 
change, and those that involve the su- 
pervision of changing conduct or con- 
ditions and are thus provisional and 
tentative (Ladner v. Siegel, supra). The 
result is all one whether the decree has 
peen entered after litigation or by con- 
sent (American Press Assn. v. United 
States, 245 Fed. 91). 

In either event, a court does not abdi- 
cate its power to revoke or modify its 
mandate if satisfied that what it has 
been doing has been turned through 
changing circumstances into an instru- 
ment of wrong. We reject the argu- 
ment for the interveners that a decree 
entered upon consent is to be treated 
as a contract and not as a judicial act. 
A different view would not help them, 
for they were not parties to the con- 
tract, if any there was. All the parties 
to the consent decree concede the juris- 
diction of the court to change it. 


Says It Wasn’t a Contract. 

The interveners gain nothing from 
the fact that the decree was a contract 
as to others, if it was not one as to 
them. But in truth what was then ad- 
judged was not a contract as to any- 
one. The consent is to be read as di- 
rected toward events as they then were. 
It was not an abandonment of the right 
to exact revision in the future, if re- 
vision should become necessary in 
adaptation to events to be. 

Power to modify existing, we are 
brought to the question whvther enough 
has been shown to justify its exercise. 

The defendants, controlled by experi- 
enced business men, renounced the 
privilege of trading in groceries, wheth- 
er in concert or independently and did 
this with their eyes open. Two reasons, 
and only two, for exacting the surrender 
of this adjunct of the business were 
stated in the bill of complaint. What- 
ever persuasiveness the reasons then 
had, is theirs with undiminished force 
today. 

The first was that through the owner- 
ship of refrigerator cars and branch 
houses as well as other facilities, the 
defendants were in a position to dis- 
tribute substitute foods and other un- 
related commodities with substantially 
no increase of overhead. 

There is no doubt that they are 
equally in that position now. Their ca- 
pacity to make such distribution cheap- 
ly by reason of their existing facilities 
is one of the chief reasons why the sale 
of groceries has been permitted by the 
modified decree, and this in the face 
of the fact that it is also one of the 
chief reasons why the decree as origi- 
nally entered took the privilege away. 


Mere Size Not an Offense. 

The second reason stated in the bill 
of complaint is the practice followed by 
the defendants of fixing prices for gro- 
ceries so low over temporary periods 
of time as to eliminate competition by 
rivals less favorably situated. 


Whether the defendants would re- 
sume that practice if they were to deal 
In groceries again, we do not know. 
They would certainly have the tempta- 
tion to resume it. Their low overhead 
and their gigantic size, even when they 
are viewed as separate units, would still 
put them in a position to starve out 
weaker rivals. 

Mere size, according to the holdings 

$ court, is not an offense against 
the Sherman Act unless magnified to a 
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point at which it amounts to a monopoly 
(United States v. United States Steel 
Corp., 251 U. S. 417; United States v. 
International Harvester Co., 274 U. S. 
693, 708), but size carries with it an 
opportunity for abuse that is not to be 
ignored when the opportunity is proved 
to have been utilized in the past. 


The original decree at all events was 
framed upon that theory. It was framed 
upon the theory that even after the 
combination among the packers had 
been broken up and the monopoly dis- 
solved, the individual units would be so 
huge that the capacity to engage in 
other forms of business as adjuncts to 
the sale of meats should be taken from 
them altogether. 


Privilege to Deal in Groceries. 


It did not say that the privilege to 
deal in groceries should be withdrawn 
for a limited time, or until the combi- 
nation in respect of meats had been 
effectually broken up. It said that the 
privilege should be renounced forever, 
and this whether the units within the 
combination were acting collectively or 
singly. The combination was to be dis- 
integrated, but relief was not to stop 
with that. 

To curb the aggressions of the huge 
units that would remain, there was to 
be a check upon their power, even 
though acting independently, to wage a 
war of extermination against dealers 
weaker than themselves. We do not 
turn aside to inquire whether some of 
these restraints upon separate as dis- 
tinguished from joint action could have 
been opposed with success if the de- 
fendants had offered opposition. In- 
stead, they chose to consent, and the in- 
junction, right or wrong, became the 
judgment of the court. 

Groceries and other enumerated ar- 
ticles they were not to sell at all, either 
by wholesale or by retail. Even the 
things that they were free to sell, meats 








May Ask Rehearing 


Decision of the U. S. Supreme Court 
in refusing modification of the consent 
decree in no way affects the meat and 
by-products business of Armour and 
Company, but that company may con- 
sider a petition for a rehearing when 
it is in receipt of the full text of the 
decision, said T. G. Lee, president of 
Armour and Company. 

“Its only effect is to prevent Armour 
and Company from handling a full line 
of foods in addition to meats,” he said. 

“As a matter of fact we have handled 
these so-called unrelated lines only in 
a small way and in minimum amounts 
since entry of the decree in 1920. 

“Naturally the decision is disappoint- 
ing. Through handling of a full line 
of foods, administrative costs both on 
these additional lines and also on meats 
could have been reduced and this would 
have been of benefit both to producer 
and consumer, especially at this time 
when minimum distributive costs are of 
utmost importance. 

“The matter of a petition for rehear- 
ing will be fully considered when we 
receive the full text of the decision.” 
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and meat products, they were not to 
sell by retail. The court below annulled 
the restraint upon sales of groceries by 
wholesale, but retained the probihition 
in respect of sale by retail both for gro- 
ceries and for meats. 

The one prohibition equally with the 
other was di against abuse of 
power by the individual units after the 
monopoly was over; and the death of 
the monopoly, the breaking up of the 
combination, if an adequate reason for 
terminating one of them, is an adequate 
reason for terminating both. 


Still in Place of Power. 


We have said that the defendants are 
still in a position, even when acting 
separately, to starve out weaker rivals, 
or at least that the fear of such abuses, 
if rational in 1920, is still rational. 


The meat monopoly has been broken, 
for the members now compete with one 
another. The size of the component 
units is substantially unchanged. In 
1929, the latest year for which any fig- 
ures are furnished by the record, the 
sales made by Swift and Armour, each, 
amounted to over a billion dollars; 
those made by all the defendants to- 
gether to over $2,500,000,000; and those 
made by their 13 chief competitors to 
only $407,000,000. 

Size and past aggressions induced the 
fear in 1920 that the defendants, if per- 
mitted to deal in groceries, would drive 
their rivals to the wall. Size and past 
aggressions leave the fear unmoved to- 
day. Changes there have been that re- 
duce the likelihood of a monopoly in 
the business of the sale of meats, but 
none that bear significantly upon the 
old-time abuses in the sale of other 
foods. The question is not. whether a 
modification as to groceries can be made 
without prejudice to the interests of 
producers of cattle on the hoof. The 
question is whether it can. be made 
without prejudice to the interests of the 
classes whom this particular restraint 
was intended to protect. 

Much is made in the defendant’s argu- 
ment of the rise of the chain stores to 
affluence and power, and especially of 
chains for the sale of groceries and 
other foods. Nothing in that develop- 
ment eradicates the ancient peril. Few 
of the chain stores produce the foods 
they have for sale, and then chiefly in 
special lines. Much, indeed most, of 
what they offer, they are constrained 
to buy from others. They look to the 
defendants for their meats, and if the 
ban of this decree is lifted, they will 
look to the defendants for other things 
as well. Meats and groceries today are 
retailed at the same shops, departments 
of a single business. 


Hold Position of Vantage. 


The defendants, the largest packers 
in the country, will thus hold a post of 
vantage, as compared with other whole- 
sale grocers, in their dealings with the 
chains. They will hold a post of van- 
tage in their dealings with others out- 
side the chains. When they add gro- 
ceries to meats, they will do so, they 
assure us, with su tially no in- 
crease of the existing overhead. Thus 
in the race of competition they will be 
able by their own admission to lay a 
handicap on rivals overweighted at the 
start. The opportunity will be theirs 
to renew the war of extermination that 
they waged in years gone by. 

Sporadic instances of unfair prac- 
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tices even in the meat business are 
stated in the findings to have occurred 
since the monopoly was broken, prac- 
tices as to which the defendants’ officers 
disclaim responsibility or knowledge. It 
is easy to make such excuses with 
lausibility when a business is so huge. 

ey become less plausible when the 
size of the business is moderate. Re- 
sponsibility is then centered in a few. 

If the grocery business is added to 
the meat business, there may be many 
instances of unfair pressure upon re- 
tailers and others with the design of 
forcing them to buy from the de- 
fendants and not from rival grocers. 
Such at any rate was the rationale of 
the decree of 1920. Its restraints, 
whether just or excessive, were born of 
that fear. 

The difficulty of ferreting out these 
evils and representing them when dis- 
covered supplied an additional reason 
why we should leave the defendants 
where we find them, especially since 
the place where we find them is the one 
where they agreed to be. 

There is need to keep in mind stead- 
ily the limits of inquiry proper to the 
case before us. We are not framing 
a decree. We are asking ourselves 
whether anything has happened that 
will justify us now in changing a de- 
cree. The injunction, whether right or 
wrong, is not subject to im hment 
in its application to the conditions that 
existed at its making. 


Reversing and Readjusting. 


We are not at liberty to reverse un- 
der the guise of readjusting. Life is 
never static, and the passing of a dec- 
ade has brought changes to the grocery 
business as it has to every other. The 
inquiry for us is whether the changes 
are so important that dangers, once 
substantial, have become attentuated to 
a shadow. 

No doubt the defendants will be bet- 
ter off if the injunction is relaxed, but 
they are not suffering hardship so ex- 
treme and unexpec as to justify us 
in saying that they are the victims of 
oppression. Nothing less than a clear 
showing of grievous wrong evoked by 
new and unforeseen conditions should 
lead us to change what was decreed 
after years of litigation with the con- 
sent of all concerned. 

The case comes down to this: the de- 
fendants had abused their powers so 
grossly and persistently as to lead to 
the belief that even when they were 
acting separately, their conduct should 
be subjected to extraordinary restraints. 
There was the fear that even when so 
acting they would still be y and 
able to crush their feebler rivals in the 
sale of groceries and kindred products 
by forms of competition too ruthless 
and oppressive to be accepted as fair 
and just. 

Wisely or unwisely, they submitted to 
these restrains upon the exercise of 

wers that would normally be theirs. 

ey chose to renounce what they might 
otherwise have claimed, and the decree 
of a court confirmed the renunciation 
and placed it beyond recall. 

What was then solemnly adjudged 
as a final composition of an historic liti- 
gation will not lightly be undone at the 
suit of the offenders, and the composi- 
tion held for nothing. 

The decree should be reversed and the 
petitions dismissed. 
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Dissenting Opinion. 

The dissenting opinion rendered by 
Justice Butler and concurred in by 
Justice Van Devanter, is as follows: 

The facts on which the District Su- 
preme Court allowed modification of 
parts of the 1920 consent injunction 
are set forth in its findings pre in 
accordance with Equity Rule 7042. They 
are discussed and amplified in a pains- 
taking opinion contained in the record. 
I think they are sustained by the evi- 
dence and are sufficient to support the 


decree. 

Conditions affecting competition. in 
the lines of business carried on by de- 
fendants have changed since 1920. In- 
deed the Government, after the intro- 
duction of evidence by appellees, 


(Continued on page 56.) 
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SWIFT STATES ITS CONDITION. 


In a statement sent to its stockhold- 
ers this week Swift & Company reports 
its sales volume 5 per cent larger than 
last year, though dollar realizations are 
less. Its inventories are carried at the 
lowest price in 30 years. It has no 
bank loans or short term borrowings. 

The statement, over the signature of 
treasurer L. A. Carton, is as follows: 
To the Shareholders of Swift & Com- 

pany: 

We take this opportunity to advise 
you that the ruling of the Supreme 
Court in the consent decree case will 
have no appreciable effect on our cur- 
rent operations. 

The recent ruling in the courts leaves 
us in the same position to serve our 
trade as heretofore, the court declaring 
modification of their previous ruling 
unnecessary for this purpose. 

There will therefore be a continuation 
of our pleasant relations with our cus- 
tomers as in the past, with improve- 
ment as opportunity offers, and we wel- 
come suggestions from them that will 
enable us to render them a service that 
will help them to increase their trade. 

That you may better understand the 
effective organization within Swift & 
Company and their superior financial 
standing at this time, we submit the 
following for your information: 

With no bank loans or other short 
term borrowings, Swift & Company has 
Cash in bank, U. S. notes, 

bonds—and other listed 

DARIN 6s 5sice loos Scans $ 34,000,000 
Inventories of raw ma- 

terials, products, and sup- 

plies, carried at the lower 


of cost or market...... 71,000,000 
Accounts receivable, after 

deducting for bad or 

doubtful items ......... 44,000,000 
Other good securities..... 10,000,000 


Total current assets. .$159,000,000 
against which there are no current bor- 
rowings. 

Our sales, expressed in money, are 
running 20 per cent less than last year. 
Expressed in weight, sales are 5 per 
cent larger. 

The results for the first six months 
of this year, after writing off inventory 
losses due to fall in prices, are sub- 
stantially better than for the same 
period last year. 

At the present time our inventories 
are carried at the lowest price in 30 
years. From this position, a moderate 
improvement in business should give us 
satisfactory earnings. 
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SWIFT INTERNATIONAL REPORT, : 


Compania Swift Internacional was re. 
ported in a strong cash position by 
president Edward F. Swift in a letter 
to stockholders issued during the week, 
Mr. Swift said that the company had 
no bank debts or any other obligation 
except current trade debts. 


“It seems desirable to inform the 
shareholders of Compania Swift Inter. 
nacional as to the condition of the com. 
pany,” said Mr. Swift. “The com 
has no bank debts or any other 
_ except current trade debts not yet 

ue. 

“On the other side, it has an up. 
usually strong financial position repre. 
sented by surplus resources in 
United States government and other 
marketable securities, with $10,000,000 
United States gold in addition to its 
net working capital of $15,000,000, 
making a total of $25,000,000 free liquid 
resources, against which there are no 
obligations of any kind. 

“This is equal to $16.66 United States 
gold per share. The estimated earnings 
for the first four months of 1932 equal 
or exceed the earnings for the same 
period in 1931 and fully cover dividend 
requirements. Business tonnage is 
being maintained and indications are 
that the results will continue to be 


satisfactory.” 
: ° 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


Price ranges of packer, leather com- 
panies, chain stores and food manu- 
facturers’ listed stocks, May 4, 1932, 
or nearest previous date, with number 
of shares dealt in during week, and 
closing prices on April 27, 1982, or 
nearest previous date: 


Sales. High. low. _—Olose— 
Week ended May 
May 4. —May 4.— 4. 
Amal. Leather. 100 % % % 
SS S| eee Tt. 
Amer. H. & L. 100 1% 1% 1 
Do. Pfd. .... 2,500 5% 5% 
Amer. one... .15 3L5Q tos 81 


% 
b 6 
Do. Del. Pfd. 1,700 34% 33% 


Barnett Leather .... caus’ oaae 
Beechnut Pack. 200 37 37 


8: 


weaSsSeas $5 race 3H 


Bohack, H. ©... .... soe . 
Do. Pfd. oaks ee 
Brennan Pack.. .... bade oc. ee 
Op eee Sets <s0. Ae 
Chick C. Oil... 400 6% . 
ilds Co. .... 1,800 2 
Pack... 3,300 26 25 
First Nat. Stores 6,400 41 40 41 
a .. 87,400 30% 4 30 
el Co. ..... 100 «=68%~—CO=OB 3 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. 220 116% 116 116 
Do. New . 330 180 125 12% 
Hy > Food. 100 7 5 14 
grade 
er G. & B.12,000 130 uit ah 
Libby McNeill.. 2,600 1% 14% 1 
Cc) Stores.. .... PEs 09 be: ae 
Mickel COP... (cece occe ooee eeee 
Cc) berry eves eoee eoee eeee 
M. & H. Pfd 50.60COU6Kté<t«aR oe 
orrell & 500 29% 20% 2 
Mat. 90. Pd. A. .... TAD aA ae 
_ 3 Sere 1,000 % 
Nat. Leather... 1,150 
Nat. Tea ...... 5 5 
Proc. & Gam..11,400 30 23 
Do. d.. 30 91% 91 91 
Rath Pack. .. wees. ease 
Safeway Strs...28,000 45% 42% 45% 
Do. 6% Pfd.. 170 738 13 3 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 440 85% 85 85% 
Stahl Meyer .. .... ones oses cea 
Swift & Oo..... 70,600 12% 9% 10% 
Do. Intl. ...20,850 15% 14 15 
Pork ... 200 10% 10 10 
TB; Cale Meer. z.05 cack? be ccoe eee 
S. Leather. 1,000 1 14 1% 
De. A. .....- ee 4 4 
Do. Pr. Pfd.~ 300 55 55 
Wesson Oil ...\ 4,600 10 9% A 
Do. Pfd. .1,500 47% 47 
Do. 7% PPA..\...; © ses . 
Wilson & 500 oi 1. 
SE eae 2% 2 2 
Do. Pf 600 620 2: = 
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[EDITORIAL 


Bullish Factor in the Beef Outlook 


Federal inspected slaughter of cattle during the 
first three months of 1932 was slightly larger 
than in the same period of 1931, but the average 
dressed weight was a little less, making the total 
beef supply about the same. 

Proportion of steers slaughtered compared to 
the total slaughter in this period was extremely 
large, following an entire year when the steer 
slaughter was above average. The slaughter of 
cows and heifers, on the other hand, was the 
smallest for the period in years. This promises 
well for the future supply of beef cattle, but gives 
no indication of large supplies which may come 
in nearby months. 

Another factor indicating a decline in cattle 
supplies during the summer months is the small 
number of cattle returned to the country for fur- 
ther feed. So far this year shipment of stocker 
and feeder cattle from principal markets back to 
the country was 40 per cent less than in the first 
quarter of 1931, and smallest for this period in 
12 years. 

In fact, the supply of cattle for market during 
the coming three months, from both feedlot and 
range, promises to be smaller than that of a year 
ago and considerably smaller than for any other 
recent year. From the standpoint of total meat 
supplies this would appear to be a bullish factor, 
and to balance in large measure the probable in- 
crease in supplies of pork meats which may be 
expected during the season. 














They Spend Now to Keep Down Overhead 


Construction material, equipment and labor 
costs are lower today than they have been for 
many years. They probably are lower than they 
will be several years hence. And it is possible 
that they never again will reach the low points 
now current. 

Some packers are taking advantage of this situ- 
ation to put their plants in first-class shape to face 
any situation that may arise. Building repairs 
and alterations that might be postponed without 
serious inconvenience are being made. New con- 
struction is being undertaken, and equipment that 
may have years of profitable usefulness is being 
replaced. 

These packers are not idealists. They have no 
ideas that in spending money at this time to better 
plant conditions they are helping to bring back 
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prosperity. It is a cold-blooded business proposi- 
tion with them. They are building and buying 
because it is profitable for them to do so. They 
see the opportunity to put their business in a 
strong competitive position and they simply are 
taking advantage of it. 

The packer who postpones needed plant repairs, 
delays new construction or withholds spending for 
new equipment “until things pick up” will pay 
more for them. And this extra cost will place an 
added overhead cost on the business that the more 
farsighted packer will not be burdened with. And 
this added cost may be sufficient to determine 
whether or not a profit will result in times when 
price competition is keen. 


This Is Meat and That Is Flour 


Meat and flour are essential foods—necessary to 
bodily health and vigor. Raw materials of both 
are produced on the farm, sent to terminal mar- 
kets, bought by processors, changed in form and 
sold to outlets which deal directly with the con- 
sumer. One fundamental difference is that meat 
is highly perishable, while flour is a product that 
is fairly stable. 

Packer and miller are subject to the same eco- 
nomic conditions. Probably similar business 
methods would serve equally well in both cases, 
but in some respects their methods of operation 
are fundamentally different. 

The miller estimates his sales of flour and buys 
wheat enough to manufacture this potential flour 
tonnage. The meat packer takes all of the live- 
stock that is offered to him, regardless of con- 
sumptive demand. The miller takes precautions 
against losses; the packer by his methods often 
invites them. 

When wheat supplies are in excess of needs the 
miller does not hold the bag. When livestock 
supplies are excessive the packer often has to 
force the production of his plant into consumption 
at a loss. Because flour production seldom is 
greatly in excess of potential needs, a fairly stable 
market exists. The packer frequently depresses 
the market and takes large inventory losses 
because he has overproduced. 

The miller knows what it costs to produce a 
pound, sack or barrel of flour. In making his sell- 
ing prices he adds enough to his production cost 
to leave him a profit. The packer knows what it 
costs him to produce a pound of meat, but he 
often ignores this cost in his effort to get greater 
volume or to gain a doubtful advantage over a 
competitor. 

These are just a few comparative facts, not 
necessarily for odious comparison. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Making Veal Loaf 


Veal loaf is another product that 
finds wide demand during the warmer 
months, and a fairly good demand 
the year round. An Eastern packer 
wants formulas for veal loaf for his 
meat specialty department. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are developing our delicatessen manufacture 
and want to make several varieties of veal loaf. 
Can you give us a number of formulas and man- 
ufacturing directions for each? 

This information has appeared pre- 
viously in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
but the various veal loaf formulas are 
brought together again for the benefit 
of this packer and others who have 
not kept a formula file. 


For the manufacture of a good com- 
mercial veal loaf, the following meats 
may be used: 

50 Ibs. boneless veal 

40 lbs. extra lean pork trimmings 

10 Ibs. reasonably lean regular 
pork trimmings. 

Seasoning: 

3 Ibs. salt 

2 lbs. peeled onions 

5 oz. ground white pepper 
2 oz. ground nutmeg 

1 oz. rubbed sage 

The use of cereal or dry milk is op- 
tional. Ten pounds per hundredweight 
of meat may be used if desired. 

Grind all of the meat and the onions 
through the %-in. or 3/32-in. plate. 
Put in the mixer, add the seasoning 
and mix thoroughly. 


Fancy Veal Loaf. 


Following is an extra good formula 
for the manufacture of veal loaf: 
75 lbs. veal, all fresh 
75 Ibs. pork, reasonably lean 
2 whole lemons 
2 Ibs. butterine or butter 
- to 3 doz. of eggs 
7 lbs. crisp milk crackers 
12 oz. white ground pepper 
Ibs. salt 
oz. mace 
oz. cardamom seed ground, or 
coriander seed 
% oz. allspice 
4 Ibs. powdered skim milk 

Grind the meat through the 7/64-in. 
plate of the grinder with the lemons 
and crackers. 

Beat the eggs thoroughly, until they 
are very light and fluffy. Mix the 
spices with them and add 5 lbs. milk 
powder or cereal and 1 gallon of water. 
Mix well and add to the meat in the 
mixer. Then melt the butterine or but- 
ter and add to the meat while mixing. 

Place the mixture in meat loaf pans 
and lay a few slices of dry salt fat back 
on top, 1-in. wide and %-in. thick. 


This is a high grade product and can 


3 
1 
Ye 


be sold only to a fancy trade or to a 
trade that has been educated to pay 
for a product of this grade. It should 
be made in small batches and sold fresh 
daily, if possible. 

It can readily be seen that this is a 
product that must bring a good price. 
It should not be made a long time in 
advance but the manufacture regulated 
to the outlet, as the formula will in- 
dicate that it is a highly perishable 
product. 

Another Veal Loaf Recipe. 


Here is another veal loaf formula 
used by a producer of high grade 
loaves. 

Meats: 

120 lbs. veal (trimmed from heavy 
calves) 

30 Ibs. back fat pork trimmings 

25 lbs. dried bread, soaked in 

25 lbs. water 

Grind all the above through the %-in. 
or 3/82-in. plate of the grinder. Then 
put into the mixer and add seasoning. 

Seasoning: 

10 oz. ground white pepper 
4 oz. mace 

% oz. ground sage 

4 lbs. salt 


Mix thoroughly with the meat for 








Handling Casings 


Do you know how to 
handle hog and sheep cas- 
ings? 

It means profit to you if 
you do and LOSS to you if 
you don’t. 

Complete directions for 
handling hog, sheep and beef 
casings, all the way from the 
killing floor to the storage 
room, have been prepared by 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
They are invaluable to the 
packer who wants to handle 
his casings in the right way. 

These may be had by sub- 
scribers, by sending in the 
attached coupon, together 
with a 2c stamp for each. 
The National Provisioner: 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Please send me directions for 
handling pos, casings. 


sheep 
(Cross out one not wanted.) 














Enclosed find 2 cent stamp. 


five minutes, or until it is a very stiff, 
tacky mass. 

Pack in meat loaf pans and bake jp 
a rotary gas oven, if possible, as g 
more uniform product is obtained there. 
by. Start at a temperature of 250 de. 
grees and gradually raise to 300 de 
grees within the next two hours, 

Before the loaf is put into the oven 
it may be brushed with egg white to 
develop and hold color, or when re. 
moved from the oven hot sugar water 
may be applied with a brush over the 
top of each loaf to develop the color, 

Then allow the product to remain in 
natural temperatures for a few hours, 
if possible, before placing in the cooler, 
as delivery direct to cooler has a ten- 
dency to bleach the color. 

When thoroughly chilled, wrap in 
parchment paper and tie with any de 
sired colored twine. 

Veal Loaf in Small Batches. 


Good veal loaf may be made in 
batches of 50 Ibs. and baked in an 
ordinary oven, as follows: 

25 lbs. fresh boneless veal 
25 Ibs. fresh Boston or boneless 
butts, or any fresh lean pork. 

Use one raw egg to each pound of 
meat, also one cup of cracker crumbs 
to each pound of meat, and seasoning 
as follows: 

1 lb. salt 

2 oz. granulated sugar 

1 oz. rubbed sage 

3 oz. ground white pepper 


1 lb. peeled onions ground through 
hasher plate. 


Grind veal, pork trimmings and 
onions through a medium fine plate of 
ordinary kitchen hasher, then place 
meats in a clean receptacle and add the 
raw eggs, cracker crumbs and season- 
ing and mix thoroughly by hand, knead- 
ing the meats well to insure an even 
distribution of the eggs, cracker crumbs, 
onions and spices. 

After the meats are well mixed, make 
up in small loaves in suitable size, say 
about 5 Ibs. each, and place in ordinary 
baking tin. It is well to reserve a little 
of the cracker crumbs and give the top 
of each loaf a coating of the crumbs. 

Add just a little water to the mest 
mixture, but do not overdo this. 

Brush the loaf with the white of egg 
just before placing in the oven. 

fe 
BELGIAN IMPORT QUOTAS. 

Import of cattle, hogs, beef, pork 
frozen meats and butter into Belgiam 
will in future require a special i 
concession of the Belgian ministry of 
agriculture, according to re from 
Brussels. 
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Deodorize Shortening 


A packer in the South who makes 
yegetable shortening writes as follows 
concerning a recent difficulty: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are making pure lard of very high class 
in spite of the fact that we have no deodorizer. 
However, we are having of late quite a bit of 
trouble with foreign odors in our vegetable oil 


shortening. 

We have been making vegetable oil shortening 
for the past eighteen months and never have been 
troubled with any bad odors until lately. Perhaps 
it is because of the poor market for pure lard 
that shortening is very slow to move, and that 
it takes from three to four months to get rid 
of a tank of oil, and that is the reason that the 
oil gets to be somewhat rancid. 

We thought perhaps you would be kind enough 
to show us how to do away with the foreign 
odor. 

It is suggested that the inquirer ar- 
range to use a deodorizing grade of 
vegetable activated carbon in his oil 
shortening, in order to do away with the 
foreign odors which are present. If he 
already has a filter press, this can 
probably be done with his existing 
equipment. But if he is not equipped 
with a filter press it will be necessary 
for him to install one. Manufacturers of 
equipment whose advertisements appear 
in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER will be 
glad to let him know what size and 
kind of filter press he should install, 
and give him other data as to the lay- 
out and operation of his equipment. 


ees 
Mold on Curing Vats 


A packer in the East complains of 
mold on the outside of his pickling vats, 
and wants to know what to do about 
it. He writes: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Please let us know when mold bacteria gets on 
the outside of pickling vats if you can keep the 
meat in the vats and keep on applying hypochlorite 
to the outside. Will this affect the meat? 

When mold appears in the plant, 
whether it be in the curing cellar or at 
any other point, it should be the signal 
for a thorough cleaning. Hypochlorite 
is used in the curing cellar and all 
other departments for eliminating mold. 

It does no harm to meat in curing 
vats to apply the hypochlorite to the 
outside. Were some of it to get into 
the pickle it probably would do no 
harm, as the quantity would be very 
small compared to the quantity of 
pickle in the vat. In inspected plants 
government regulations require that 
meats be protected from contact with 
hypochlorite. 

If you apply hypochlorite with a cloth 
or brush there would be small probabil- 
ity that any would get into the vats, 
particularly if care is taken. If the 
hypochlorite is applied by a spraying 
machine it would be well to cover the 
vats during the operation. 

Yo 


. Watch “Wanted” page for bargains 
in Equipment. 
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Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 











PLANT COOLING IDEAS. 
(Continued from page 29.) 


The foregoing are but a few illus- 
trations of improved methods and de- 
vices on the high pressure side which 
the meat packer can take advantage of 
to reduce his refrigerating costs. In 
arranging for the most economical 
operation of the low pressure side the 
packer should give consideration to a 
number of well-established facts. 

Evaporator Efficiency Raised. 

Heat transmits through a pipe coil 
faster when a liquid is on each side of 
the coil, such as a flooded coil in a 
brine tank. Turbulence of the liquid 
increases the rate of heat transfer. 
Also the greater the difference in tem- 
perature between the liquid ammonia 
and the brine, the greater will be the 
amount of heat transferred. 

Of course the more rapid the rate of 
flow of the brine over the coil, and the 
larger the coil surface, the larger the 
heat flow will be. The coil should be 
designed with a minimum of static 
head, and so arranged that the evap- 
orated ammonia can pass off quickly. 
It should also be so arranged that flash 
gas is kept out of the coil at all times. 

Builders of refrigerating machinery 
now incorporate all of these desirable 
features in the present-day types of 
evaporators, even for room cooling, al- 
though the larger sized rooms are still 











HOW UNLOADER IS INSTALLED. 


In the circle is shown an automatic un- 
loader installed to an ammonia com- 
pressor driven by 60 h.p. 240 r.p.m. syn- 
chronous motor. The plant is equipped 
for complete automatic start and stop 
operation. The unloader is operated by a 
by-pass valve connected between the suc- 
tion and discharge on the compressor. 
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being very well served by direct expan- 
sion coils with hand-operated expansion 
valves. Aids to operation of these big 
coils are special two-arrow gauges 
which show the temperature of the re- 
turning gases as well as the pressure, 
and also by special gauges of the mar- 
ometer type. 

One extremely important point for 
low temperature work is to have the 
suction line big enough. If it is too 
small, and the line is very long, the 
resistance to the flow of the gas will 
cause the compressor to operate at an 
unnecessarily low suction pressure, with 
a consequent increase in the power bill. 

It is also to be remembered that old 
style long coils, if changed to flooded 
operation, may have so much resistance 
generated by the passage of the am- 
monia through them that parts of the 
coils will be much warmer than other 
parts, and in some cases the difference 
may be so great as to be actually detri- 
mental to efficient plant operation. 

fe - 
AUTOMATIC UNLOADER. 


An instantaneous unloader for syn- 
chronous motor-driven compressors has 
been placed on the market recently by 
the Electric Machinery Mfg. Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. This device, in con- 
junction with automatic control for the 
motor, makes the by-passing operation 
of the compressor entirely automatic, 
dispensing with the need of manual by- 
passing in starting. 

Three important advantages are 
claimed in the use of this device. Auto- 
matic start and stop operation of the 
compressor units can be secured, the 
compressors starting and stopping by 
brine thermostats, suction pressure con- 
trol or other means to maintain desired 
temperatures. Freedom is provided 
from shut-downs due to power dis- 
turbances. Without the use of an un- 
loader, power disturbances which are 
frequent in some localities, result in 
forced shut downs of compressors with 
loss of refrigeration. 

Automatic operation provided by the 
automatic unloader permits the opera- 
tor to work out of the compressor room, 
which is a real advantage in many ice 
and refrigeration plants. 

The instantaneous-unloader is an au- 
tomatic pressure differential operated 
by-pass valve connected between the 
suction and discharge on the com- 
pressor. The valve operates by am- 
monia gas pressure differential and is 
controlled by magnetic pilot valve which 
in turn is controlled by the frequency 
responsive relay on the synchronous 
motor starting panel. 

When the motor is started, the pilot 
valve is energized and a small amount 
of high pressure ammonia gas is re- 
lieved in the unloader to actuate it. 
This gas is returned to the low pres- 
sure side of the system so there is no 
leakage or waste. No springs are used 
and the mechanical, construction is sim- 
plicity itself. 











THESE 


Corkboards will 
be good insulation 
when they’re old! 








They're made of 
good, clean, pure Cork 


O foreign binders, such as asphalts, oils, etc.; no 
bulk fillers, such as ground-up newspapers, wood 
pulp, etc.; no mineral strengtheners of any kind—ever 
enter into the manufacture of 100% Pure Corkboard. 


Nothing but pure, clean, natural Cork is used in 
creating UNITED’S 100% Pure Corkboard. Modern 
manufacturing methods process the unique raw cork— 
nature’sown most effective insulator—into these structur- 
ally strong, low conductivity, moisture resistant boards. 














Laboratory tests and user’s actual records conclu- 
sively prove that pure Cork outlasts any other commer- 
cial insulator, in actual, effective performance. An 
installation of pure corkboard guarantees a handsome 
return on your investment. 


Let us send you further details, literature and 
samples. 











Write us for an estimate. 


UNITED'S 
SERVICE 
















UNITED 
CORK 
COMPANIES 


Manufacturers and Erectors 
of Cork Insulation 


Lyndhurst, N. J. 






Trade Mark 
“UNITED” is not connected with any other cork company. 
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DUA 
BEST 


DALEOMEN 
ARE OUR 


DUOTOMERG 


All through this depression our business has 
improved and exceeded our greatest ex- 
pectations. We know this is due to the 
economy and efficiency of Haircraft. 


Many new accounts have come to us solely 
on the recommendations of numerous users 
everywhere. Haircraft has done its job 
effectively and economically. For these 
reasons satisfied customers never hesitate to 
recommend Heircraft insulation. 


Haircraft is made of 100% hair, chemically 
treated, cleaned and sterilized. It is covered 
with Nibroc Kraft paper. It is a 100% pack- 
ing house product thet has stood up under 
all sorts of conditions. 


Experience has demonstrated the insulating 
qualities of hair. It is nature's insulator. It 
protects the body of the animal from heat, 
and from cold. Hair’ has valuable qualities 
rarely found in other products. 


Haircraft is light in weight, economical, 
flexible, clean and odorless. Haircraft in- 
sures @ constant temperature regardless of 
climate. Through heet or cold, moisture or 
aridity your products are fully protected 
with Haircreft. 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


DISTRIBUTING FROZEN MEATS. 


The problem of transporting quick 
frozen meats in large quantities over 
considerable distances offers no diffi- 
culties. Quick frozen meats are now 
being carried successfully from Mon- 
tana to Eastern seaboard and Pacific 
Coast cities. The mechanically-refrig- 
erated car, capable of maintaining even 
temperatures considerably below zero, 
is one answer. 

For less than carload shipments over 
comparatively long distances solid 
carbon dioxide is being used satisfac- 
torily, shipping cases having been de- 
signed that will maintain satisfactory 
temperatures with a comparatively 
small quantity of refrigerant. In a late 
development in these fiber containers a 
very even temperature is obtained, it is 
said, by incorporating copper wires in 
the fiber board at the time of its manu- 
facture. These wires aid in conveying 
the heat away from the product. 

For shorter distances refrigerated 
trucks, using ice and salt, solid carbon 
dioxide or mechanically refrigerated 
can be used. Ice and salt refrigeration 
in trucks has been found suitable for 
quick-frozen meats frozen in fiber con- 
tainers when distances are not too 
great. In some cases quick frozen 
foods have been transported long dis- 
taances in refrigerator cars with salt 
and ice refrigeration. 

The use of solid carbon dioxide for 
truck refrigeration, it is thought, will 
come into more general use as the 
result of new methods whereby even 
temperature can be secured throughout 
the truck body and close temperature 
regulation obtained. One such system, 
employing a secondary refrigerant, was 
described in the March 12, 1932, issue 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. Another 
in which temperatures are regulated by 
retarding the refrigerating effect of the 


CO: was explained in the January 23, 
1932, issue. 

In some sections, particularly in the 
East and on the Pacific Coast, the 
number of retail outlets selling quick- 
frozen packaged meats is increasing 
rapidly. This expansion will un- 
doubtedly continue. Eventually, it is 
thought, even many food stores located 
in smaller communities will be equipped 
to handle this merchandise. 

Where these outlets are located on 
railroad lines, the refrigerator car and 
Lel. shipments could be resorted to. 
If they are on highways regularly 
traveled by packers’ refrigerated trucks 
this method of transportation will of 
course be used. There will be outlets, 
however, which cannot be reached con- 
veniently and economically by refrig- 
erated truck or refrigerator car, and 
it is to serve these that new methods 
Probably will be used. 

Solid CO: and the new type of ship- 


ping containers can always be and prob- 
ably will be used to a considerable 
extent. And it is also possible that the 
packer can borrow some of the methods 
used by the ice cream manufacturer to 
ship small quantities of his product 
short distances. 

A number of insulated shipping con- 
tainers have been develo and are 
used in the ice cream industry. Some 
of these are insulated with cork and 
others with various kinds of blanket 
insulation. Some are suitable for use 
on trucks and others have _ been 
developed for rail shipments. Rigid 
types of insulated fiber and flexible 
coverings that buckle over the ice cream 
container seem to give equally good 
results. 

These containers are used in the hot- 
test weather and enable ice cream 
manufacturers to ship products to out- 
lets that might not be reached econom- 
ically in any other manner. If they 
will carry ice cream safely it would 
seem that they might also be used with 
good results for shipments of small 
orders of frozen meats to out-of-the 
way places. The success ice cream 
manufacturers have had with them 
would seem to justify their considera- 
tion by the meat packer interested in 
shipping small orders of frozen product. 
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USE OF DRY ICE NAME. 
A petition seeking exclusive use by 


-itself and its licensees of the term “Dry 


Ice” to designate solid carbon dioxide 
has been filed in the Supreme Court of 
the United States by the DryIce Corp. 
of America. The petition also seeks 
to enjoin the use of the term in cor- 
porate titles and advertising of com- 
petitors. 

The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the fifth circuit has held in 
actions brought by the DrylIce Corp. of 
America, as reported in a recent issue 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, against 
certain manufacturers of solid carbon 
dioxide that the term “Dry Ice” is de- 
scriptive of the characteristics or qual- 
ities of solid carbon dioxide and there- 
fore was not registerable as a trade 
mark. 

Registration of the term was declared 
invalid. The circuit court held that 
competitors of the DrylIce Corp. can- 
not be prevented from using the term 
in their corporate titles and advertis- 
ing if such use were unaccompanied by 
any wrongful conduct having the effect 
of falsely representing the source of 
their product or attempting to palm it 
off as the product of the DryIce Corp. 
or its licensees. 

It is contended by the Drylce Corp. 
of America that the secondary meaning 
of the term, “Dry Ice,” found by the 
lower court is an adequate basis for 
enjoining the use of the term in the 
corporate title of a competitor. The 
corporation also contends that, as the 
term merely suggests, rather than 
states or describes, the fact that solid 
carbon dioxide is a refrigerant, regis- 
— of “Dry Ice” as a trade mark is 
valid. 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

Construction of a cold storage plant 
to cost $60,000 is planned by the Oliver 
Cooperative Growers, Oliver, British 
Columbia, Canada. 

Independent Ice & Refrigeration Co., 
Okmulgee, Okla., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $30,000. The 
incorporators are H. H. Giles, M. L. 
Giles and Everett Graggard. 

An addition to the cold storage plant 
of the Lansing Ice & Fuel Co., Lansing, 
Mich., is planned. Considerable new 
equipment will also be added. 

The ice plant of the Wakulla Ice & 
Storage Co., Crawfordville, Fla., is 
about completed, it has been announced. 
It will have a capacity of 10 tons daily. 

About $70,000 will be spent for al- 
terations to the government cold stor- 
age plant, at St. Johns, Newfoundland. 

Consumers Public Service Co., Chilli- 
cothe, Mo., is planning the construction 
of a one-story ice manufacturing and 
cold storage plant. The estimated cost 
is $50,000. 

The Garner Brown Canning Co., Gulf- 
port, Miss., is planning to enlarge its 
cold storage plant and engage in fish 
freezing. 

Brown County authorities are negoti- 
ating for the construction of a pre-cool- 
ing plant at Port Everglades, Fla. Pres- 
ent plants contemplate a weekly ca- 
pacity of 20 cars. 

Fire in the plant of the Rogers Ice 
& Cold Storage Co., Rogers, Ark., 
caused small damage recently. 

Seaford Ice & Cold Storage Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000. 

Polar Ice & Cold Storage Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000. 
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MONEL IN REFRIGERATION. 


Approximately 3,000,000 Ibs. of Monel 
metal were employed in the manufac- 
ture of refrigeration equipment during 
1931, according to the annual summary 
of sales of the International Nickel Co. 
This quantity is somewhat in excess 
of the amount of this metal used for 
this purpose in 1930, and includes ma- 
terial entering into the construction of 
soda fountain refrigerators, ice cream 
cabinets and domestic and commercial 
refrigerators. 

The outstanding installation listed 
was in the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, where about 175,000 Ibs. of 
Monel were used for refrigeration, in- 
cluding tops and trim for kitchen re- 
frigerators, ice cream equipment and 


the like. 
fe 
INSULATION EXPERT’S BRANCHES 


John R. Livezey, insulation engineer- 
ing expert of Philadelphia, recently has 
moved his Washington and Baltimore 
offices to new addresses. The Wash- 
ington, D. C., office is now at 1108 
Sixteenth st., instead of 902 Woodward 
Building, and the Baltimore, Md., office 
at 119 South st., instead of 526-530 St. 
Paul st. Central offices and plant re- 
main at Glenwood ave. and West 22nd 
st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Columbia Packing 
Co., at Dallas, Texas, uses 
a Frick Refrigerating 
Plant under full auto- 
matic control for main- 
taining a low temperature 
in this beef cooling room. 
Baffles, rails and walls 
are absolutely dry. 


Modern Frick Refriger- 
ation will do as much for 
you—automatically and 
reliably. Get facts and 
figures today. Write, 

wire or ’phone. 
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STEAM 
QUICKLY 


WITH MEIER 
EXHAUSTER 


Propeller Type Fans 











Features of the 
Meier Exhauster 


- Low initial cost. 

. Low operating cost. 

High efficiency. 

Will not rust or corrode, 

All-aluminum. 

Easy to install. 

. Perfectly balanced pro- 
Peller. 
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Ask About Our New Type “Q” 
for Office Ventilation 











MEIER ELECTRIC & MACHINE CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Est. 1904 

















Investigate ROCK CORK 


This modern low temperature insulation— Tr 








*“Maforeo” Galvanized Shelving 


Gives you the most satisfactory storage at 


an exceptionally low 





























so biel | cost. 
24 years’ time-tested > 3 mare woes 
ER , Shelves adjustable and remov- 
° ° O OTHER low temperature : ee ead ate able 
1. Highly efficient Pessia equals Rock Cork * Serer tT aes fa Self-supporting 
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= s ability to maintain its ‘ van i lation 
3. a sanitary high initial efficiency over a + wes ae Saves space by fitting snugly 
4. ortess : long period of years. No other SS. 8 into corners 
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MARKET FORGE CO., EVERETT, MASS. 


Making Trucks, Racks and Tables Since 1897 
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A Page for Purchasing Departments 


SIMPLIFIED HAM CONTAINER. 


A new type of air-tight ham con- 
tainer, designed to reduce the labor of 
applying the cover, has been placed on 
the market recently by R. E. Jordan & 
Co., Baltimore, Md., the original de- 
yelopers of the air-tight container idea. 

The new container, known as type C, 
is operated by means of a bar, the outer 
or air-tight cover being closed and made 
fast by means of large coil springs. 
There are smaller springs inside of the 
larger which are attached by collars to 
upright rods passing through stuffing 
boxes in the outer cover and attached to 
the inner cover. 

When the cross bar to which the 
springs are attached is pressed down 
the larger springs close the outer cover, 
sealing the compartment air-tight. At 
the same time the smaller springs press 
the inside cover downward on the con- 
tents of the container, thereby closing 








CUTS LABOR COST IN HAM BOILING. 


In this new type of air-tight ham container the labor 
of tightening thumb screws to clamp on the cover, and 
of turning down a hand screw to put pressure on the 
meat, is eliminated. Simply forcing down the cover seals 
it air tight and puts the desired pressure on the meat. 


the outer cover and putting the inner 
-in compression with the ham or other 

meat contents. 

Closing the container and putting 
pressure on the meat jis thereby ac- 
complished in one operation, without 
the necessity of tightening thumb 
Screws to clamp down the outer cover 
or a hand screw to put pressure on the 
meat. Two outstanding advantages are 
claimed for the air-tight container. 
These are less shrink in the meat dur- 
Ing cooking and the retention of juices 
and natural flavor in the meat. 

_ It has been found when cooking hams 
in air-tight containers that a percentage 
of the juices and fats from the hams 
collects on top of the inner covers. 

en the ham is chilled in the cooler 
ese Juices and fats form a jelly, which 

Some packers are using in spiced ham 
and lunch meat loaf. 

Spiced ham and lunch meat loaf have 
a shrinkage of from 1 to 3 per cent 
When cooked in air-tight spiced ham 
containers. By adding the jelly obtained 
‘rom cooking hams this loss in shrink 
18 More than made up, and there is a 
gain of from 2 to 5 per cent in the 

weight of the finished product. A re- 
cent test on 100 lbs. of spiced ham 


to which ham jelly had been added gave 
the following result: 


Wt. of spiced ham 100 ~— Ibs. 
Wt. with jelly added 109% Ibs. 
Wt. after cooking and cooling 104 Ibs. 

A test on 100 Ibs. of spiced hams 
without ham jelly was then made. The 
weight of the cooked and cooled meat 
was 97 Ibs. Through the use of air- 
tight containers, therefore, the packer 
is able to save a valuable product that 
ordinarily is lost. 

This new type of air tight ham con- 
tainer is made in four sizes: 7 to 9 
Ibs. capacity, 9 to 11 Ibs., 11 to 13 Ibs. 
and 13 to 15 lbs. 


he 
NEW TEMPERATURE REGULATOR. 


A new type of self-acting tempera- 
ture regulator, the most important fea- 
ture of which is claimed to be the prac- 
tical elimination of friction, has been 
developed recently by the Taylor In- 
strument Co., Rochester, N. Y. An- 
other element said to contribute to the 
good over-all performance and adapt- 
ability to the greatest 
variety of applicaton is 
the construction of the 
tube system. 

This consists of a 
double seamless bellows, 
extra heavy walled cop- 
per connection tubing 
and stainless steel bulb 
of small size and thin 
wall. In the meat indus- 
try, this type of regula- 
tor is particularly 
adapted to open cooking 
vats, hot water circulat- 
ing systems, hot water 
heating systems, hot 
water service tanks, 
etc. 
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RUBEL USES YORK EQUIPMENT. 


A large contract for ice cream mak- 
ing and refrigerating equipment has re- 
cently been awarded to the York Ice 
Machinery Corporation, York, Pa., for 
the Ebling plant of the Rubel Corpora- 
tion, New York City. This equipment 
includes freezers, coolers, storage and 
aging tanks of the York ammonia type; 
pasteurizers, homogenizers, ice cream 
mix circulating pumps, and “popsicle” 
equipment. The tanks and pasteurizers 
have all parts coming in contact with 
the product constructed of chrome nickel 
alloy (stainless steel). The York pat- 
ented ammonia recirculating system will 
be used for the coolers and the stor- 
age and hardening room coils. A prompt 
installation of the equipment was 
made, so that operation could start 
on May 1. 


doiennalltinie 
BETTER FLOORS IN NEW YORK. 


The Drehmann Paving Construction 
Co., Philadelphia, manufacturers of 
packinghouse flooring and wall ma- 
terials, have opened a branch office at 
New York in the Bryant Park building, 
55 West 42nd st. It will be under the 
supervision of E. C. Drehmann and 
A. F. Schoeppe. 


NEW TYPE CIRCUIT BREAKERS. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Co. announces two eight-page, 
illustrated circulars on its new line of 
“De-ion” circuit breakers. These break- 
ers use a new method of arc extinction 
that enables elimination of all fuses in 
panelboards, distribution switchboards 
within the breaker’s capacity and in- 
dustrial applications where fused safety 
switches are now used. Circular 1939 
contains a general description of the 
new breakers, breaker ratings, and their 
applications. Circular 1937 gives con- 
struction and application details of the 
225-ampere breaker. 


—— 4 
PAPER EXPERT WITH SYLVANIA. 


Miss F. T. Helmer, for the past six 
years manager of the New York office 
of Westfield River Paper Co., Inc., 
Russell, Mass., has become associated 
with the sales department of Sylvania 


‘Industrial Corporation, 122 East 42nd 


st.. New York City, manufacturers of 
greaseproof, moistureproof and em- 
bossed transparent cellulose known as 
Sylphrap. Miss Helmer has had a re- 
markable experience in the manufacture 
of paper covering news, wrapping, 
envelop, book, boxboard, folding cartons 
and glassine, from timber operations 
to the finished product, as well as print- 
ing on the various grades. 
anil ctil 


SELL MEAT PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


J. E. Castino and K. D. Kubaugh, 
well-known equipment salesmen, have 
recently joined the staff of J. W. Hub- 
ard Co., manufacturers of meat plant 
equipment. Both of these men are well 
known to the trade. Mr. Kubaugh for- 
merly represented the Mechanical 
Manufacturing Co. in middle western 
territory, and will continue to serve that 
territory. Mr. Castino is another old 
Mechanical man who has many friends 
in the eastern territory, where he will 
now represent J. W. Hubbard Co. Both 
of these men have a broad background 
of experience in the meat plant equip- 


ment line. 
ro Xo 
SCALE EXHIBIT AT CONVENTION. 


A complete line of Toledo Counter 
Scales, including fan, cylinder and com- 
puting types will be in exhibit at the 
National Retail Meat Dealer’s Show to 
be held in the Civic Auditorium, Toledo, 
Ohio, May 8-11. The “Model Store,” 
the most important exhibit of the en- 
tire convention, will be exclusively 
equipped with Toledos. In addition, 
there will be a comprehensive display 
in the Toledo Scale Company’s booth. 
All food retailers are cordially invited 
to visit these exhibits. 

——- fe 


CELLOPHANE PRICES REDUCED. 


Coincident with the completion of 
added plant facilities at Buffalo, N. Y., 
the Du Pont Cellophane Co., New York 
City, has announced another reduction 
in the price of Cellophane, effective 
May 2. This action, it is stated, is in 
line with the company’s established 
policy of reducing prices whenever 
expanded production permits. 
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These charts in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 
show the trend of prices of fresh and 
cured pork products and live hogs during 
April and the first four months of the 
year compared with trends of the two 
years previous. 


Weakness featured not only the live 
hog market, but most product markets, 
in the period under review. This was 
attributed to low consumer buying 
spower and to hog runs considerably in 
excess of trade needs. Some meat cuts 
lost during April all they had gained 
in the spurt of strength shown in 


March. 
Fresh Pork Cuts. 


Pork Loins.—At Chicago the price 
trend of pork loins during April was 
slightly upward from the strength 
shown in March. This was attributed 
to the seasonal decline in hog runs and 
to the comparative weakness at eastern 
markets where prices were below Chi- 
cago parity. This resulted in larger 
shipments to Chicago by outside pack- 
ers. In view of this, the dullness in the 
hog market and the slow demand at 
Eastern seaboard points, the local 
market held remarkably well. 

Hams.—The green ham market was 
a disappointing one. Demand lessened 
materially during the month for the 
lighter averages due to an oversupply 
of pickled meats and to weakness in the 
live hog market. This resulted in an 
uneasy feeling on the heavier weights 
in spite of the comparatively light pro- 
duction of boiling averages. Consign- 
ments from outside points to the Chi- 
cago market found a thin outlet with 
price declines not sufficient to stimu- 
late the markets to absorb incoming 
shipments. Offerings for May and 
June at low levels have been hanging 
over the market and serve as depress- 
ing influences. The export trade has 
been very light, necessitating the 
absorption in the domestic market of 
shipments formerly going abroad. 


Bellies.—There has been an extremely 
slow demand for green bellies on a car- 
lot basis. Supplies have been compara- 
tively liberal with several good brands 
offered during the month at re-sale. 
Consumptive demand for bacon appears 
to be influenced by the low price at 
which smoked hams have been selling. 


Boston Butts.—After the good Easter 
trade registered on this cut, there has 
been little activity in the market on 
Boston butts. Medium and heavy butts 
have been selling at very low prices. 
Carload trading has. been limited. 
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Boneless butts, on the other hand, haye 
enjoyed a fair movement in car lots, 

Picnics.—Both green and 
picnics have been firm with an active 
trade. The price level is low on hams 
but still lower on picnics and the prod. 
uct has found a good outlet. 


Cured Pork Products. 


S. P. Hams.—Pickled hams showed a 
decline at the latter end of April but 
the new month started with product on 
lower price levels with some improye- 
ment in demand. Stock reports would 
indicate a satisfactory situation on 
hams provided conditions were norma] 
but they are not particularly advan. 
tageous in relation to buying ability, 

Cash Lard.—Lard has shown a steady 
decline with very little rallying power, 
Stocks increased during the month, 
Weakness in the hog market and other 
surrounding markets has caused con- 
siderable short selling by i 
interests. The option markets haye 
been weak. At the same time there has 
been a good demand for loose lard and 
fairly broad merchandising but at 
extremely low prices—close to the 5c 
level delivered New York. 

Dry Cured Bellies.—This een has 
been in good supply with a light move- 
ment. An occasional car been 
traded in but prices are com i 
low. Most packers appear to be 
supplied with bellies. The price level 
has been influenced further by the ac- 
tion of the green seedless market, the 
D. S. belly market and the continuous 
bearish situation in the hog market. 

D. S. Bellies—There has been some 
activity in this market, with a fair 
demand. The Southern trade showed 
some improvement but buyers’ ideas 
are very low. 

D. S. Fat Backs.—This market has 
been very slow with practically no 
export trade. There has been some 
scattered outlet for mixed cars of 
assorted averages through channels in 
the South but this outlet has had con- 
siderable limitations. 
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Provision and Lard 


Trade Fair—Undertone Heavy—Hogs 
Easier — Hog Run Moderate — Cash 
Trade Fair—Export Demand Quiet— 
Trade Awaiting Developments. 


The market for hog products the past 
week backed and filled over a modest 
range, with operations on a fair scale. 
The undertone was heavy. This was 
particularly true in lard. The western 


market again sagged into new low 

nd for the season, followed by a 
modest recovery, but prices had diffi- 
culty in maintaining the rallies. An 
unsteady hog market, with prices 
slumping to the lowest levels since 1899 
in face of a comparatively moderate 
hog run, had considerable influence, as 
did the fact that there are plentiful 
supplies of lard and meats. 

Cash trade, on the whole, was fairly 
good, particularly with the domestic 
trade, but exporters reported a quiet 
interest from abroad. As a result, there 
was more or less of a tendency to await 
developments. 

Packing house interests and com- 
mission houses appeared to be on both 
sides of lard futures. There was some 
investment buying on the _ breaks. 
Profit taking appeared in lard on small 
rallies, and at times there was evidence 
of speculative liquidation, undoubtedly 
inspired by weakness in corn which 
made new season’s lows, as did cotton- 
seed oil. 

There was some hedging pressure on 
lard as well, and on the whole it took 
but moderate selling to satisfy the de- 
mands as speculative buying power in 
lard, notwithstanding the low prices, 
was kept down somewhat by the un- 
settling influence of weak markets in 
grain and in securities. 


Hog Prices Lower. 


The passing of the Goldsborough 
commodity bill in the House had little 
effect. It was calculated that should 
the bill pass the Senate it would be 
vetoed by the President. This bill, 
however, was looked upon as an in- 
flationary measure by foreigners, and 
appeared to have caused a little anxiety 
on the other side. 

Foreign exchange rates, as a result, 
firmed up, compared with the dollar. 
The latter situation may have caused 
foreigners to look on pending develop- 
ments. 

Average price of hogs at Chicago at 
the close of last week was 3.45c, a new 
low. The market recovered to 3.55c the 
early part of this week, comparing with 
3.70¢ a week ago, 6.75¢ a year ago and 
10.10e two years ago. Average weight 
of hogs received at Chicago last week 
Was 239 Ibs., against 238 Ibs. the pre- 
vious week, 238 Ibs. a year ago and 232 
Ibs. two years ago. 

Kecelpts of hogs at western packine 
Points last week were 451,900 head, 
against 458,300 head the previous week, 
and 454,100 head the same week a year 
ago. The decline in hog prices was 
believed to have reflected the weaken- 
in m pork prices the slowing up in 
aan, as well as heavier hog receipts 

uring April. The quality of light hogs 
continued only fair, the receipts con- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


sisting of a rather large number of un- 
finished animals. 


Lard Stocks Increase. 


Lard stocks at Chicago during the 
last half of April increased 4,978,068 
Ibs., and for all of April 8,423,361 lbs., 
totaling 52,307,247 lbs. against 43,883,- 
876 Ibs. the previous month, and com- 
paring: with 39,793,487 Ibs. on May 1, 
a year ago. 

Official exports of lard for the week 
ended April 23 were 6,110,000 lbs., 
against 8,812,000 Ibs. last year. Ex- 
ports from January 1 to April 23 have 
been 190,305,000 Ibs., against 230,411,- 
000 Ibs. the same time last year. Ex- 
ports of hams and shoulders, including 
Wiltshires, for the week were 1,328,000 
Ibs., against 673,000 Ibs. last year; 
bacon, including Cumberlands, 808,000 
Ibs., against 2,271,000 Ibs.; gi pork, 
121,000 lbs. against 65,000 lbs. last year. 

PORK—A fair routine demand and 
a steady market was reported in the 
East. At New York, mess was quoted 
at $16.75 per barrel; family, $18.25 per 
barrel; fat backs, $12.75@14.75 per 
barrel. 

LARD—Domestic trade in the East 
was fairly good, but-export interest was 
reported quiet, and the market was 


Markets 


barely steady with futures. At New 
York, prime western was quoted at 4.70 
@4.80c; middle western, 4.55@4.65c; 
New York City tierces, 4% @4%c; tubs, 
45% @4%c; refined to the Continent, 5c; 
South America, 5%c; Brazil kegs, 6c; 
shortening, car lots New York, 54%@ 
6c; less than car lots, 5% @6%c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round lots 
was quoted at 2%c over May; loose 
lard, 55c under May; leaf lard, 50c 
under May. 








See page 49 for later markets. 








BEEF—Demand at New York was 
fair and the market was about steady. 
Mess was nominal; packet, nominal; 
family, 13.00@13.50 per barrel; extra 
India mess, nominal; No. 1 canned 
corned beef, $2.00; No. 2, $3.50; 6 lbs. 
South America, $10.50; pickled beef 
tongues, $40.00@50.00 per barrel. 


ontialiblenmes 
DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 


Exports of Danish bacon for the week 
ended April 30, 1932, amounted to 7,863 
metric tons, compared with 8,355 metric 
tons last week, and 6,984 metric tons 
for the same period last year. 








Hog Costs and Cut-Out Values Low 


Slow consumer demand for both fresh 
and cured pork meats resulted in lower 
prices for hogs in the face of limited 
supplies. Receipts at the twelve princi- 
pal markets at 331,000 compare with 
873,000 in the same period a week 
earlier and 347,400 a year earlier. 

The outlet for fresh pork was nar- 
row, cured products were slightly lower 
and lard hit another new low for the 
season and the century. 

Another contributing factor to low 
price was the plain quality of the hogs 
marketed and the tendency for increas- 
ing numbers to dress soft. Few quality 
hogs nn in the runs, extreme 
weight butchers were scarce and under- 
weights were in only moderate supply. 
ee of packing sows were not 
arge. 
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Total cutting value (per 100 lbs. live wt.).. 


Total cutting yield .o.. cies ictvccciicscceds 
Crediting edible and inedible offal to the 


The high top for the week at Chicago 
was $3.90 and the low top paid toward 
the end of the week when runs in- 
creased was $3.80. This ‘top is the low- 
est for any regular market day in 
thirty-two years. 

In spite of the lower live costs the 
cut-out value of hogs was less favorable 
this week than last. Quality light 
weights made the best showing. 

The following test is worked out on 
the basis of live hog costs and fresh 
product prices at Chicago during the 
first four days of the week as shown in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE. The test is offered 
as a check against local tests, average 
costs and credits being used in working 
it out. Yield figures have not been 
changed, but this is a season of the 
year when yields should be carefully 
checked from week to week as the qual- 
ity of the hogs declines. 


160 to 180 180 to 220-225 to 250) «=_- 275 to 300 
Ibs. I Ibs. Ibs. 


° bs. 
$1.06 $ .98 $ .96 $ .94 
30 -2T -25 -21 
78 -70 32 13 
bode a oee 17 -33 
eves 04 14 -20 
07 07 .08 -08 
49 -53 AT 44 
-05 -0T -04 -04 
01 -O1 -O1 -O1 
01 -O1 -O1 -O1 
$4.10 $3.94 $3.57 $3.46 
67.50% 69.50% 70.00% 71.00% 


above cutting values and di 


leducting from these 
totals the cost of well finished live hogs of the weights shown, plus all expenses, the following 


results are 


Perce eeeC eee e eee Peer e rere errr 


$ 1 $ 19 $ 39 $ .25 
19 ‘38 ‘93 "72 
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ucts and waste of 


40 Years of 


r\. 2725 Greenview Ave., ve, Chicago 231 E. E. 46th St., New York 


errors of hand control. 
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/\wlomalic Tem PERATURE CONTROL 


Hog Scalding and Dehairing, Ham and 


Sausage Cooking, Smoke Houses, Storage and Thawing Rooms, 


Increase your profits and improve the quality of your product 
with Powers Automatic Temperature Control. 


Stop spoiled prod- 
steam due to overheating caused by 
Write for bulletins. 

n Temperature Control 





GERMAN CASINGS MARKET. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Hamburg, Apr. 26; 1932. 


Germany is a large casings consumer 
and compelled to import foreign casings 
in a big measure. In 1913 German cas- 
ings imports totaled 35,250 tons with 
a value of $14,100,000. In 1931 the im- 
port increased to 43,533 tons with a 
value of $12,360,000. Soviet Russia 
supplied 16.5 per cent, the United 
States 16 per cent, and the Argentina 
15 per cent. 


In recent months the German casings 
market experienced a state of continued 
price decrease. Offerings are large but 
the sausage factories have not sufficient 
sale for their produce, owing to the 
bad economical condition in Germany. 
In March, business in casings was com- 
paratively quiet and there was still a 
depression in sentiment. 


Beef Middles.——Packer prices for 
original middles are firm. South Ameri- 
can prices increased. North American 
middles were quoted as follows: 110, 
per 57 feet, about $0.90; South Ameri- 
can, 110, per.57 feet, about $1.20. 

Beef Rounds.—Offerings are ample, 
but demand is slight. Prices for middle 
wides and narrows remained unchanged, 
extra wides were firm. Quotations at 


Hog Bungs.—There were only small 
offerings of the original North Ameri- 
can commodity, packers asking higher 
prices for 550 and 600 pieces per tierce. 
The Danish commodity was a little 
firmer too. Smaller parcels were sold 
on future shipments from Denmark. 
The tendency for Swedish bungs is 
similar, higher prices being asked for 
the heavy averages. Quotations: North 
American, 400, per piece about $0.30; 
550, about $0.11; 600 about $0.07%4; 700 
about $0.07. Danish original per piece, 
$0.05. 

Hog Casings.—Market for American 
hog casings remained unchanged. 
Chinese were firmer, because shipments 
have lessened. German wides are offered 
at very cheap prices, narrows main- 
tained the high level. Quotations: North 
American narrow per 100 yards about 
$2.75; medium about $1.00; wide about 
$0.65. Danish, narrow to medium per 
100 yards $0.59. Chinese 26/28 mm per 
27 yards about $0.35; 28/30 mm per 
27 yards $0.31; 30/32 per 27 yards 
$0.24; 32/34 per 27 yards $0.20; over 
34 per 27 yards $0.14. 

ain 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 











the end of the month were: North week ended April 30,°1932: 
American exports, 225, per 100 yom Week Cor. 
about $0.29@0.31; 200, per 100 feet, f ended Prev. week, 
about $029@0:81; 190, per 100 fect, West. drat meats: aur 30 week, 8, 
about $0.30@0.31; 140, spy wide, 100 Cows, carcasses ee ae 940 "934 "781 
feet, about $0.44@0.47; South Ameri- Balls, carcasses .... . ue ut 
can exports, 210, 200, 225, per 100 feet, Yeals, carcasses ...... 1.589 2616 12143 
about $0. 41@0.46. Domestics: North Mutton, carcasses .... 969 919 2,023 
American, 180, per 100 feet, about peor tD ears TT 604,487 584,530 403,632 
$0.19; 140, per 100 feet, about $0.34@ RRS oo cence caaeee ess 1, 1,580 1,787 
0.36." South American domestics, 180/ atves 220000 1s'311 19194617282 
150 per 100 feet, about $0.21@0.26. PM ce coo cow kanes < 7,367 6,582 6,156 
PACKINGHOUSE BY-PRODUCT YIELDS. 
The estimated yield and production of by-products from slaughters under 
federal inspection in February, 1932, with comparisons: 
Average wt. Per cent of 
per animal. live weight. Production 
a - ae é 
St ; So So i 7 
~~ en ee — g 96 
~ Si. a = ee piles se 
a-g 2g 9g sa ag ry ee 
gh 2 £28 £ 2088 28 2 2 28s 
Lbs. Lbs. Pet. Pet. Mlbs. Mlibs. Mibs. M Ibe Pet. 
Edible beef fat?....... 39.68 40.44 415 427 319,271 24,270 22,744 23,421 96.50 
Edible beef offal....... 29.21 28.97 3.05 3.06 235,318 18,816 17,06 16,778 989.17 
See Mad te Te fe Se “gus SE Mie ee Se 
Edible calf sine oe: | 5 ae 31,512 2373 2,420 2,399 101.10 
ise iar sé 8B GR ES ES OR OR Re ae ee 
lIlI11a8.68 «18.06 5.84 OB. ,248 57,000 856 Y : 
Inedible hog grease®. 20 28 «116 Lae 119,987 isv4 T1349 i188? 10042 
edible fat?...... 1.68 169 210 2.00 30,921 2,532 2.640 2430 95.97 
Sheep edit edible offal...... 2.066 2.04 2.56 2.41 37,550 2,326 2,628 2,933 126.10 
~~ aUnrendered. 2Rendered 











May 7, i$ 
By-Products Markets 


Chicago, May 5, 1939. 
Blood. 


Market shows no change from 
week. Price is nominal. last 
Unit 


@1.0% 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials, 
Offers are reported at 90c; produ 

holding for $1.00. There have been m 

recent trades in liquid stick. 

Unit Ammonia, 

Unground, 11144 to 12% oumente.. x 1.00 & 10 

B Uneround: 6 to 8% ammonia..... boat 1.00 & te 

Dry Rendered Tankage. 


Situation is quiet both as to inquiries 
and offerings. Price continues to be 
quoted at 25@27%éc. 

Hard pressed and exp. unground, 


Ground and unground................ $ 


Seem e eee eee newness 





ee rrr ae ‘ 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & qual- ’ = *% 
| Se PR A ee OR @L.0 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & qual- 
Ms BOD acess cadasntues snecesans @12.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


There is little activity. Demand js 
fair. 


Per Ton, 

Digester tankage, meat meal........ $ 25.00 

Meat and bone scraps, 50%......... 25.00 
a bone meat, special feeding 

DOR Sccvdun aveuesate on samanbes 19,00 

aly. bone meal for feeding......... 25.00 





Fertilizer Materials. 


Packers’ ground 10 to 11 per cent 
offered at 90c per unit of ammonia. 


High grd. ground vee = $ .90 & lie 

bone Sacer on on” low oie 1 t 4 i 
01 

EROOE GABE iin cede vccsiscann se per es a 138 i 





Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 
Market shows no change. Little busi- 
ness is being done. 
Steam, ground, 8 & 5O.......sccccces 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50...........00. 
Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
The market continued very quiet, 
Little trading is being done and prices 
are nominal. 









orn 

Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.. 
Hide trimmings (new style) 

Hide trimmings (old style).......... 6. 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb... 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 












Horns, according to grade 
Mfg. shin bomes.........csscccscces 
Cattle hoofs coon 
GEM DERRE: oc ccccccccccvecesencseese 

(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 
















Animal Hair. 
Buyers showing little interest. Prices 
largely nominal. 











Summer coil and field dried............ le 
Winter coil dried.....cccccccccscccerss Ie 
Processed, black winter, per Ib.......- 4 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib......-- 3 
Cattle, switches, each*............+++5 ¥@ I 
*According to count. 
——— 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meals 
at a week ended April 30, 198 
with comparisons: 






Week Cor. 
ended Prev. 4 
West. drsd. meats: Apr. 30. week. 
Steers, carcaSses ...... 2.277 2,434 «2a 
WS, carcagses ...... 2,080 2,235 4 
Bulls, carcasses ...... “4 3% 
Veals, carcasges ...... 1,028 1,080 
Lambs, carcasses .... 22,485. 21,688 
Mutton, carcasses .... 1,678 1,467 
i a RS eae 520,007 301,740 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 





TALLOW—The tallow market in the 
East, after holding steady in a trading 
area of 2%c f.o.b. for extra New York, 
developed renewed weakness and estab- 
lished a new low for the downward 
movement. Late Tuesday, sales of out- 
side extra were put through at 2%c 
fob. Quantity involved was said to 
have been moderate. This activity was 
followed Wednesday by sales, estimated 
at fully 500,000 lbs., of New York ex- 
tra at 2%c f.o.b., a decline of %c from 
the previous levels. 

The backing-away tendency on the 
part of soapers was believed to have 
resulted from the unsteady position of 
commodities in general and oman | 
to persistent weakness in cottonseed oil. 
In the Southeast and Valley, crude cot- 
ton oil sold at 2%4c, with bids later 
lowered to 2%c, creating some fears of 
cotton oil going to the soap kettle. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
2%c;. extra, 25c f.o.b.; edible, 3%c 
nominal. 

At Chicago, the market for tallow 
displayed very little activity, and aside 
from a few distress cars of edible and 
fancy tallow, was about steady. The 
larger producers appeared to be closely 
sold up for the current month on prime 
packer, and some inquiries were in the 
market for later delivery. At Chicago, 
edible was quoted at 34%c; fancy, 3%c; 
prime packer, 3%c; No. 1, 2%c; No. 2, 
1%ec. 

At the London auction, 1,270 casks 
were offered and 401 sold at prices 1s 
to 1 s 6d under the previous sales. Mut- 
ton was quoted at 23@24s; beef, 23 
24s; good mixed, 20@23s. At Liverpool, 
Argentine beef tallow, May-June, was 
unchanged at 22s 9d; Australian good 
mixed, May-June, off 8d at 21s 3d. 

_STEARINE—A quiet demand con- 
tinued to rule the market in the East, 
and the tone was barely steady. Last 
sales were reported at 3%c f.o.b. plant. 
At Chicago, demand was quiet and the 
ga unsteady, with oleo quoted at 

C. 

OLEO OIL—Operations appeared to 
be of a routine character, and the mar- 
ket was about steady at New York. 
Extra was quoted at 5%@6c; prime, 
4% @5%4c; lower grades, 4%4c. At Chi- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


cago, trade was moderate and the mar- 
ket steady, with extra quoted at 5%c. 

LARD OIL—Demand was quiet and 
the market barely steady, but prices 
were unchanged from the previous 
week. Edible at New York was quoted 
at 8%c; extra winter, 6%c; extra, 644¢; 
extra No. 1, 6%c; No. 1, 6c: No. 2, 64c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — Trading was 
limited and routine conditions ruled. 
Prices held steady. Pure at New York 
was quoted at 8c; extra, 6%c; No. 1, 
6%e; cold test, 12%c. 

GREASES—A moderate volume of 
trading featured the market for greases 
at New York the past week, largely 
the result of slowness in consumer de- 
mand. The tone was noticeably easier 
as a result of fair offerings and a weak- 
ening in the position of tallow and other 
soapers’ materials. Some routine trad- 
ing in greases was reported, but no im- 
portant volume of business appeared to 
be passing. It was evident that buyers 
and sellers were apart in their ideas 
and that consumers, being fairly well 
supplied, were awaiting developments. 

At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 2@2%c, according to quality; 
A white, 24% @2%c; B white, 2% @2%c; 
_ white for export, 2%@38c nomi- 
n 

At Chicago, trading in greases was 
generally dull, with the undertone un- 
steady and offerings reported in the 
market at quoted levels. At Chicago, 
brown was quoted at 1%c; yellow, 2c; 
B white, 24%4c; A white, 2%c; choice 
white, all hog, 2%4c. 








See page 49 for later markets. 








EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, May 4, 1982. 
Ground tankage was sold this week 
at $1.40 & 10c New York, unground 
at $1.00 & 10c, and at 85c & 10c at 
some other Eastern points. The de- 
mand is limited at present as the sea- 
son is drawing to a close. 
Most sellers are quoting $1.50 for 
ground dried blood f.o.b. New York 
but sales have been made at $1.45 f.o.b. 


New foreign potash prices have not 
been put out as yet and in the mean- 
time sales are being made for May 
shipment from Europe at the list price 
less discount. 

Demand for sulphate of ammonia has 
eased off and prices are just a little 
lower. 

There has been a good demand for 
bonemeal 3 per cent & 50 per cent 
steamed for quick shipment. 

eS 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City 
April 1, 1932, to April 30, 1932, totaled 
14,350,866 Ibs.; low, none; greases, 
296,000 lbs.; stearine, 166,400 Ibs. 

Exports of lard from New York City 
from May 1 to May 4, 1932, totaled 
405,050 lbs. 


CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 


Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
Chicago at the close of business April 
30, 1932, as reported by the Chicago 
Board of Trade, were as follows: 


Apr. 30, Mar. 31, Apr. 30, 
1932. 1982. 1931. 
All kinds of bar- 
reled pork, 
err ere 21,291 21,440 29,004 
P = lard, mad 
8 , 
<a 36,792,340 29,335,655 31,365,775 
Other kinds of 
lard, Ibs. .... 15,514,907 14,548,221 8,427,712 
os GQtOage 
bellies, made 
since Oct. 1, 
*31, Le ieaare 17,600,174 16,900,863 19,656,444 
D. S. rib bellies, 
Made_ since 
Oct. 1,’31, lbs. 2,963,323 2,239,343 2,344,388 
Extra short clear 
sides, made 
since Oct. 
"31, Ihe .... 19,000 19,100 60,850 
Short clear sides, 
el de gewons gdh adedans GO scendine 
D. S. short fat 
backs, Ibs. .. 4,014,081 3,697,313 6,872,659 


D. §S. shoulders, 
Ibs. 


os oanesce 249,372 } | Seer 
S. P. hams, Ibs. 32,091,684 33,049,047 35,455,824 
S. P.  skinn 
hams, lbs. .. 35,780,088 32,075,581 38,124,306 
8. P. bellies, lbs. 30,308,626 30,687,859 27,776,434 
8S. P. Boston 
shoulders,  S8. 
P. Californias 
or picnics, lbs. 14,059,238 15,776,218 14,581,570 
S. P. shoulders, 
NMS ic cost yees 12,400 124,020 207,218 
Other cuts of 
meats, lbs. .. 9,628,710 9,809,897 11,260,247 





eeecvcees 146,806,646 144,648,280 156,339,940 











TALLOW GREASE 
STEARIC ACID 








Representative: R. F. Biedermann 


EASTERN MELTERS ASSOCIATION, INC... 


—E. Mw. A. 


Buyers and Manufacturers of 
HIDES 


CRACKLINGS — 
OLEIC ACID 


We solicit country-wide shipments of straight 
and mixed — Carload lots a specialty 


Sample and Showroom—Room 455 NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE BLDG.., N. Y. C. 


CALFSKINS 
GLYCERIN 











Telephone: Bowling Green 9-7744 








, 


46 
TRADE GLEANINGS 


C. V. Panizzera is erecting an abat- 
toir at Occidental, Calif. 

The plant of the Southern Cotton Oil 
Co., at Goulding, Fla., has been dam- 
aged by fire with a loss of $200,000. 

United Packers, Inc., of Chicago, IIl., 
is moving into its new plant at 1056 
West 37th st. 

Plant of the Ashtabula Hide & 
Leather Co., Ashtabula, Ohio, has been 
damaged by fire, with a loss of $7,000. 

Orcas Island Sheepmen’s Association, 
East Sound, Wash., will establish an 
abattoir for marketing mutton and 
lamb. 

Keller Bros. Meat Products, Inc., of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has filed a certificate re- 
ducing capital stock from $60,000 to 
$20,000. 

Buffalo Meat Products has been in- 
corporated at Buffalo, N. Y., by S. B. 
Pfeifer, with 100 shares of common 
stock. 

Chas. Sucher Packing Co. of Dayton, 
Ohio, has had built a fleet of refrig- 
erated trucks for use in distribution 
throughout its territory. 

Ground will be broken soon, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for the new home of 
the 36th street branch of John Morrell 
& Co., now of New York City. 

Community Packing Company has 
leased, with option to purchase, an abat- 
toir on Penhorn ave., near Secaucus rd., 
Secaucus, N. J., from the New Jersey 
Packing Company. 

Lever Bros. are expending $2,000,000 
on their Hammond, Ind., plant, con- 
structing a new power plant building 
for refining, and other additions ex- 
panding production capacity. 


Plant of the A. H. Kiner Packing 
Co., 1080 E. Hudson st., Columbus, 
Ohio, has been damaged by fire with a 
loss of $50,000. Operations were not 
interfered with. 

Fisher & Fruth, Inc., of Charleston, 
W. Va., which has operated an abattoir 
for several years, has been incorporated 
under the state laws with a capital 
stock of $5,000. Incorporators are 
George Fisher, Harold Fisher and R. L. 
Ohlinger. 

J. B. Humphrey, Reno, Nev., has been 
elected president of the Virden Packing 
Co., So. San Francisco, Calif. Chas. G. 
Johnson, who is California state treas- 
urer, was chosen executive vice pres- 
ident. Humphrey is a_ well-known 
stockraiser. 

Associated Independent Packers of 
Oklahoma, a non-profit organization, 
has been chartered at Oklahoma City. 
Officers of the new concern are: Presi- 
dent, R. C. Banfield, Tulsa; first vice 
president, George Graf, Shawnee; 
second vice president, Roy Wickham, 
Bristow; secretary, H. Butcher, 
Oklahoma City; treasurer, Roy May, 
Cklahoma City. 

—— ge —- 


MARCH MARGARINE PRODUCTION. 
Actual production of oleomargarine 
during March, 1932, as reported by 
margarine manufacturers to the U. S. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, with com- 

parisons, was as follows: 
March, 1932, casa | a 





Lbs. 
Wneslored .........05 20085 18,558,957 20,507,176 
errr errr rer 414,163 647,312 
oo ee Serre 18,973,120 21,154,488 
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MARGARINE MATERIALS USED. 


Oleomargarine produced and ma- 
terials used in manufacture during 
March, 1932, with comparisons: 











Mar., Mar., 
Ingredients of un- 1932. 1981. 
colored margarine: Lbs. Lbs. 
ntaenbhecewen os ¢a5e< 2,960 56,157 
SIEGEL wcennnssececoece 11,308,380 11,886,757 
St bwededteasesdsavenas _- ctaseee 
Cottonseed ofl .............. 1,381, 1,526,810 
Derivative of glycerine...... 22,130 15, 
SE audenseeceesenscenens 585 
Th Gasbeniunsebenwannbeees 4,547,818 5,756,693 
DE TED <cocksbecossnses saensess 2, 
Oe er 995,361 530,240 
PEE  scccndeeesnn 1,158,208 1,658,172 
leo stearine ...... 361,479 427,295 
oo Se eeeeersy 24,608 60,052 
MR: SEE eeenesccgaséenenes 10,500 497,994 
ND GEE cccdescovesvtececos 218,058 371,287 
DE Sb nkSncenssspes6eonkesees 1,282,552 1,660,047 
NE MON. cours pdknbnenhes  kewcenee f 4,725 
( OO WED. waves seca 6,446 5,583 
ee Sear 471 165,529 
SEE, “antnvtisancansivesad 21,271,115 24,636,362 
Ingredients of colored 
margarine: 
NG ns Sposctecesddswoveses 60 816 
eee 119,870 199,368 
BE GvecchsevebensCs bacsess 386 817 
eer 56,897 93,980 
Derivative of glycerine ..... 3 21 
MEE. wheb 82000555 bWebSie. o nar ee ee 
PiLviss samhossansebbanbess 488 169,824 
PER ae 38,246 51,895 
PP Was tengsnsakes onwe 107,435 130,475 
NS NOD: ceccnscicccsnes 4,448 9,555 
SD EEE S560 nderrabancewe 8,308 5,458 
BRE GD on ccccccncccvovesces 8,728 29,530 
DTD neces ccapeccbuccs 4,876 6,866 
DE thlbkenbvsskecketdersess 31,586 59,800 
Soda (benzoate of).......... pal 42 
CEE GE: waow sagbsansce. esweenee 1938 
S Riabecehethsacoeteneus 504, 590 
Grand betel ..ncescccssese 21,775,458 25,384,952 
—— on 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., May 4, 1982. 

In a dull market, the price of cotton- 
seed meal was unchanged to 25c lower. 
Trading was inclined to be light. Sep- 

. tember sold at $18.00 during the early 
trading, and July sold at $12.55 just 
before the close. Traders appear to be 
apathetic, and the future market is re- 
flecting conditions as they exist in the 
spot department, where trading is also 
at a minimum. This is quite normal 
for this time of year, which is between 
seasons. The trade at large is await- 
ing developments in the new crop. The 
market closed dull. 

Cotton seed market was unchanged 
and dragged through an uneventful ses- 
sion. The only feature of note that de- 
veloped during the day was another 
decline in the price of cottonseed oil 
which established new low prices for 
the season. The market closed prac- 
tically unchanged from yesterday. 

Sa ae 


MARCH CASINGS IMPORTS. 


Imports of sausage casings into the 
United States during March, 1932, as 
reported by the Foodstuffs Division of 
the Department of Commerce were: 


Sheep, lamb & Other 
goat casings, casings, 
Ibs. Ibs. 





ES oo 6. cb dos ccks nse ee 19,015 
GE ado <b cebétiictvtedivar 2,618 36,080 
EN espeand dvubbead 60 so0d0 68,441 8,492 
United Kingdom ............. 4,526 cane 
Ew sactn' dbs sawdi'sse Jo bes 2,837 131,503 
ERLE Sie aa ee 56,619 207,387 
rr 6,600 oa0% 
SEEN csngsbdias aber races so 44,899 76,592 
ls renbese util tenesatau veto 17,076 ieee 
DUD navspanegeaudpaneds seen 4,900 sone 
DEE -epatuued sansven hb6ee aes 5,123 cose 
MEE sapdinebenesnasad edhe 34,529 pee 
DR ods vcd pacnnbasdesved 110,981 13,191 
ie rr ae 089 eens 
SE SG)s5 5 904 <> deh dawac,e ss aie 828 
0 AS eR Sree ee oaks 27,418 
J iW, va deeubis abt ietectece dn. 404 
Other countries ........ces0s- 12,225 10,021 
Bb nite cnakatiskcamnwithie 435,413 568,941 





COTTONSEED OIL TRADING. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Store oil g& 
mand at New York was quiet, and the 
market was heavy with futures, 
sales of crude oil were at 2%c, wit, 
bids for Southeast and Valley later log. 
ered to 2%c. Little or nothing wa 
heard from Texas. 

Market transactions at New York: 


Friday, April 29, 1932. 
—Range— —Closing— 














Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked, 
ROL: < cisviewe? aot anes 320 a... 
May 7 3840 334 3304 $99 
July 5 845 342 3489 3% 
Ee eee ry a ee ee 348 a 365 
Sept. 8 360 355 357 a 35 
SEARS ew aeanetrer Ss < 362 a 367 
Nov. .... 4 374 370 365 a 37 
Ee 10 375 375 3724 3m 
Sales, including switches, 34 cop. 
tracts. Southeast crude, 2%c sales, 
Saturday, April 30, 1932. 
RAR pee Pere ore? 315 a.... 
May 3 835 330 3825 a gg 
July 6 342 340 388 a 340 
ME Ss ic0.5 comes Lanse 345 a 359 
DS dks 'nc'0'h* ane aiwe 352 a 355 
EES oie dal ising pines RR 357 a 361 
DN ona a ek Sau eee 365 a 368 
eG: sc. ss 1 872 S372 Saas 





Sales, including switches, 10 ¢gp- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 2%c sales, 


Monday, May 2, 1932. 






Rare eee 325 a 385 
July 1 8388 388 386a 30 
ee eee 340 a 360 
Se ere 350 a 355 
OPS ote sic) ww oko ets hee 355 a 38 
re 2 365 365 365 a 368 
aa 5 371 370 870 a 8% 





Sales, including switches, 8 contracts, 
Southeast crude, 2% @2%éc. 


Tuesday, May 3, 1932. 













OE iiss 5 500 ven “o 815 8 ich 
MRS 60 “sieae a0 825.a 330 
July 7 340 3385 385 a 888 
PM Reo sa" 3'6's 5 no bee ae 340 a 360 
Sept. 8 3851 350 350 a 31 
RR Peres ee 356 a 360 
ee 2 365 3865 360a 8% 
Rare 11 370 365 65a 8” 
Sales, including switches, 23 com 
tracts. Southeast crude, 2%c bid. 
Wednesday, May 4, 1932. 
Ns aac we okt eo olne enon 310 @ .... 
EP pene ar ao $20 a 33 
July 9 332 330 328 a 32 
Aug. a C60 C600 £2 eb. cane 330 B wee 
Sept. 8 845 344 3410 
L* Ses 5 353 348. 348 a 38 
Nov. .... 10 361 355 358 a 38 
Se ccd s 8 365 360 3602 3 
Sales, including switches, 30 co 





tracts. Southeast crude, 2%c bid. 
Thursday, May 5, 1932. 






Spot eoee coos eres cove 300 a... 
Nr 319 319 315 a 3% 
eee as 331 327 3298 of 
ee 340 340 3400 36 
Wee os 6S sas 360 360 362 a 36 
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See page 49 for later markets. 

















COCOANUT OIL IMPORTS. 

Imports of cocoanut oil into 

United States during February, 
totaled 31,679,588 _Ibs., 
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$948,821. Of this quantity, 316m 
Ibs. were from the Philippine . 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Market More Active—Undertone Weak 
—New Lows Established—General 
Situation Unimproved—Cash Trade 
Moderate—Outside Markets Heavy— 
Weather South Satisfactory. 


Aside from evidence of some increase 
in activity in the cotton oil future mar- 
ket, there was little change in the situ- 
ation which has ruled for many weeks 
past. The undertone was weak at all 
times, and the market again dipped into 
new low levels for the season. Rallies 
were few and far between, and the mar- 
ket responded rather readily to selling 
pressure as it materialized, as well as 
to heaviness in allied and surrounding 
markets. p : : 

.With the general situation unim- 
proved, the developments were not sur- 
prising. Cash trade was still of a mod- 
erate and routine character, while the 
weather for. the new crop was mostly 
satisfactory. With cotton, corn, and 
lard sagging into new low ground for 
the season, there was some increase in 
pressure on cotton oil. Some outright 
liquidation was on in May, while there 
was more of a tendency to switch May 
and July into the later deliveries. 

Commission house trade was mixed 
throughout the week, with no concen- 
trated selling in evidence. Locals were 
on both sides. Some were pressing the 
decline, while others were inclined to 
take hold of the market in anticipation 
of a natural rally. However, the in- 
creasing selling pressure was regarded 
by close ring observers to have come 
partly from refining quarters: There 
was a feeling that, owing to lack of 
improvement in cash trade and due to 
inability to move large stocks of oil 
more rapidly, with the new cotton sea- 
son rapidly approaching, more of a 
tendency had materialized in some di- 
rections to hedge cash oil. 


Oil Approaching the Soap Kettle. 

At times, there was absorption 
through interests who have been operat- 
ing on the bull side for some weeks 
past, and profit taking by those who 
feel that the market can not go down 
much further. With supply and de- 
mand conditions ruling however, others 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


contended that the price question was 
very debatable. The latter pointed to 
the lack of improvement in the com- 
peting position between compound and 
pure lard and claimed that lard was 1% 
to 14c relatively cheaper than shorten- 
ing. The contention also was made 
that there has been further switching 
from shortening to pure lard on the 
part of consumers. 

With cotton acreage decrease ideas 
ranging from 5 to 10 per cent, and the 
use of fertilizer decidedly smaller, it 
was held that there are possibilities of 
a smaller crop this season. This fea- 
ture, however, failed to have much 
effect upon the market. It is a long 
pull proposition. and is offset by the 
fact that the acreage is not determined 
as yet. Also the size of the crop is 
dependent entirely upon climatic con- 
ditions during the growing season. In 
the meantime, the important question 
is the relatively heavy supplies of oil, 
possible distribution the balance of the 
season, and the certainty of an enor- 
mous carryover. 

It had been hoped that oil would drop 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., May 5, 1932.— 
Daily liquidation of New York cotton 
oil contracts has weakened the price 
structure all around. Crude is barely 
steady at 2%c lb. for Texas and Okla- 
homa and 2%c lb. for Valley. Bleach- 
able is dull at 3c lb. loose New Orleans. 
Price is still too high for export and 
the American soap kettle. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., May 5, 1932.—Crude 
cottonseed oil, 23gc; forty-one per cent 
protein cottonseed meal, $12.50; loose 
cottonseed hulls, $1.00. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to Tne National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., May 5, 1932. — Prime 
cottonseed oil, 2%@2%c; forty-three 
per cent meal, $14.00; hulls, $5.00; mill 
run linters, .65@3%c. 


to a level that would permit of soap 
kettle absorption, or that rt busi- 
ness would materialize to help relieve 
the situation. With crude oil selling 
at 2%c in the Southeast and Valley, 
the likelihood of some soapers’ ag 2 
tion was held to be a possibility. Tal- 
low this week dropped to a new low for 
the decline, when extra f.o.b. New York 
sold at 25%c. Some in the oil trade 
argued that, aside from tallow, cotton 
oil was closer to the soap kettle than 
other oils. 


Consumption Drop Expected. 


April consumption figures are awaited 
anxiously and are expected to make 
a disappointing showing compared with 
last year. Arrivals of seed at the mills 
last month will have considerable bear- 
ing upon what the visible stocks will 
show. Regardless of the developments 
last month, remaining supplies will 
show up considerably larger than at 
the same time last season. Until new 
outlets are available, and until the lard- 
shortening spread becomes more nor- 
mal, there are few in the trade who feel 
that bulges can be maintained. Outside 
developments, however, will continue to 
cut considerable figure until such time 
as the new crop outlook is more ad- 
vanced. 

April rainfall in the South was be- 
low normal in all states, with the ex- 
ception of Tennessee. Planting made 
fair to satisfactory advance in many 
places and was active in the eastern 
portion of the belt. Germination and 
growth were unfavorably affected, how- 
ever, in most sections because of low 
temperatures. In Texas, much cotton 
is up to a good stand in the central 
and southern parts of the state, and 
chopping has advanced to the central 
districts. Some fields are up in south- 
eastern Oklahoma. 

COCOANUT OIL — Demand was 
rather flat throughout the week, and the 
market developed a weaker tone as a 
result of renewed heaviness in tallow. 
At New York, cocoanut oil in tanks was 
quoted at 3%c. At the Pacific Coast, 
tanks were barely steady at 3c. 

CORN OIL—Demand was rather 
limited, and the market was weaker 
and at new lows for the move. Last 
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Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 
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business was in tanks at 2%c f.o.b. Chi- 
cago. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Market was 
rather quiet, and the tone was barely 
steady. Tanks at New York were 
quoted at 3c. Last business was said 
to have passed at 2%c f.o.b. western 
mills. 

PALM OIL—There was no particular 
activity in this market, but the tone 
was easy due to lack of consumer in- 
terest and weakness in competing di- 
rections. At New York, spot Nigre 
was quoted at 3%c; shipment Nigre, 
2.80c; spot Lagos, 35%c; shipment 
Lagos, 3%c; 12% per cent acid for 
shipment, 3.05c; 20 per cent softs, 3c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL — Inactivity 
ruled throughout the week, and with 
offerings fair the market was easier. 
aan oil at New York was quoted at 

c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Demand was 
rather limited, and the market de- 
veloped an easier undertone with spot 
and shipment. Spanish and Italian 
were quoted at New York at 4% @5c. 

a OIL—Market nomi- 
n 


SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 
PEANUT OIL—The market was 

rather slow and barely steady. Last 

business was reported at 3c for tanks, 

f.o.b. southern mills, and the market 

was quoted at about that level. 

Beh 
DANISH BACON STRIKE. 


Work was suspended in Danish bacon 
factories on April 29 pending an agree- 
ment between employers and workers 
over a 20 per cent wage cut. While 
this is the ostensible reason, Danish 
reports indicate that the underlying 
factor is the attempt on the part of 
certain agrarians to compel the govern- 
ment to adopt a policy of inflation, 
while those on the workers’ side insist 
that the kroner be maintained at its 
sterling level. 

Daily exports of Danish bacon to 
England are reported to represent about 
1,000,000 kroner ($202,000). It is 
feared in Danish trade circles that any 
extended closing of the factories may 
lose much of this trade to British 
Empire, Polish and Dutch producers, 
who have an advantage over the Danes 
in exchange rates. 

oe 
GERMAN HOG EXPORT RULING. 


Issuance of export certificates for 
hogs, pork and ham has been discon- 
tinued by a German government decree, 
effective April 1. The right to issue 
further executive regulations regarding 
export certificates has been transferred 
from the Bundesrat to the government. 


Gereke Allen 
Carton Co. 


17th & Chouteau Blvd. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Our Display Containers and 
Cartons are made to suit your 
individual requirements. 
And G-A Designs have an ex- 
ceptional and outstanding sales 
appeal and attraction. 
Get in touch with us 
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CONTINENTAL MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Hamburg, Apr. 25, 1932. 

Lard.—Receipts of lard at Hamburg 
from April 18 to 23, 1932, were 376 tons 
from the United States, 130 tons from 
Denmark. Asking prices by American 
packers were $13% and by dealers 
$12%. 

American Lard.—Business was dull 
in American lard at steady prices. Pack- 
ers’ agents received comparatively 
small shipments, the bulk being shipped 
on formerly closed contracts. Trade 
in futures suffers from the small quotas 
of foreign currencies the German im- 
porters get from the government. 
Prompt shipments found some buying 
interest. Contracts are said to be closed 
at $12.00@12.25. 

German Lard.—There was a compara- 
tively good demand for German lard 
at slightly lower prices. 

Danish Lard.—Demand for lard in 
bladders continued at unchanged prices. 
Arrivals were sufficient. There are re- 
ports from Copenhagen that the lock- 
out of packinghouse workers is to be 
expected, the workers having rejected 
the proposal of a new regulation of 
wages and work time. Quotations for 
lard in bladders were, about Danish 
crowns 64; for lard in blocks and 
tierces, about Danish crowns 56 to 58. 


Holland Market.—There was only 
slight attention for North American 
lard and business kept in narrow limits. 
Dutch lard was sold in small parcels at 
$11.20 to $12.00 for 220 lbs., prompt 
delivery. 

Fat Backs.—North American fat 
backs quoted unchanged and lacked 
buying interest. German fat backs were 
scarcely offered and the main business 
was effected in Dutch fat backs. For 
this commodity the situation improved 
somewhat for sellers. During the pre- 
vious weeks the Dutch packers did not 
know where to leave their large stocks, 
now Italian buyers have relieved the 
market, especially the heavier averages 
having been shipped in large quantities 
to Italy. Some dealers are inclined to 
store up fat backs in view of the 
low prices, in order to realize better 
prices when the new season of con- 
sumption in the late summer months 
begins. Quotations are at present about 
$10 to $11 for 220 lbs. f.o.b. Dutch sta- 
tion for the heavy averages. 

Germany’s import of fat backs has 
increased considerably during the first 
quarter of 1932, to a total of 5,168 tons 
compared with a total of 3,215 tons 
during the same period in 1931. The 
reason for this additional import is the 
enormous hog population in Germany. 
Hogs are sent to the market as early 
as possible and therefore only light 
hogs are slaughtered in Germany which 
yield no heavy fat backs, but only light 
ones for sausage manufacture. As the 
German consumer prefers the heavier 
averages for smoked fat backs, they 
have to be imported. The bulk of the 
German import comes from Holland. 

Bacon.—During the week April 14 
to 20 were slaughtered in Holland 15,- 
704 hogs for bacon manufacture, while 
a quantity of bacon answering to a 
product of 15,756 hogs was exported to 
the United Kingdom. During the same 
period the quantity of Danish hogs for 
bacon manufacture destined for export 
totaled 134,110 head. 





May 7, 18 2 i 








British bacon imports during the 
week amounted to 2,740 cwt. from Ine. 
land; 127,827 cwt. from Denmark; 247 
cwt. from the United States; 8,446 ewt 
from Holland; 14,034 cwt. from th 
Baltic States; 2,762 cwt. from i 
1,458 cwt. from Sweden; 18,369 owt 
from Poland; 631 cwt. from other coup. 
tries. 

Oleo Oil.—Business was quiet, pricgs 
remained unchanged. For July shj 
ment small price advances were mp. 
ported. 

Hog Livers.—Slightly pickled North 
American livers were offered at $11 for 
220 Ibs. for prompt shipment. Demand 
was slight. Buyers were interested 
only in prompt available commodities, 
Danish export packers did the bulk of 
the business. Good returns are re 
ported at slightly higher prices. At the 
end of the week quotations were: For 
fresh Danish livers, $18.50; for pickle 
livers, $12.50, cif. Hamburg for 29) 
Ibs. German imports of livers during 
March, 1932, amounted to 904 tons and 
during the first quarter of 1932 to 2,798 
tons. There was no large change com- 
pared with the same period of the pre 
vious year. 

Oils and Tallows.—Australian tal- 
lows quoted unchanged, sellers are 
ready to accept bids below quotation 
Australia reports buying interest on 
part of Japan and it seems some ship- 
ments have already taken place for this 
country. South American tallows ar 
offered at slightly lower prices. Specu- 
lative dealers offer still below packer 
quotations. In premier jus there wer 
small contracts effected of second 
grades on the spot at slightly lower 
prices. Extra quoted a little lower to 
but found no returns. 

——-%—_—_ 


GERMAN IMPORTS INCREASE 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Hamburg, Apr. 22, 1982. 


More lard, tallow and fat backs were 
imported into Germany during the first 
quarter of 1932 than in the same period 
a year ago. Lard imports for the quar- 
ter totaled 29,018 tons compared with 
26,582 tons in the 1931 period. Of the 
1932 import the United States far 
nished 22,122 tons and Denmark 5,520 
tons. 

Imports of oleomargarine for the 
quarter totaled 1,041 tons of which the 
United States furnished 1,003 tons 
Imports for the first quarter of 1931 
totaled 1,628 tons. 

Premier jus imports amounted t 
250.3 tons, the United States 
only 8.6 tons. In the same 
year ago the import amounted to 
tons. 

Tallow imports were nearly double 
those of the 1931 period totaling 6 
tons of which the United States, how 
ever, furnished only 89.7 tons. 

Fat back imports amounted to 5,168 
tons, an increase of nearly 2,000 ta 
over the 1931 figure. Of this total the 
United States furnished only 63.6 toms 

Casings imports declined from 
in the first quarter of 1931 to 9 i 
the first quarter of 1932. Of the latte 
amount the United States supplied 15 


tons. 
—t—- : 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products were barely steady the 
latter part of the week. Trade was 
mixed, hogs weak, receipts liberal and 
cash trade moderate. There has been 
some further liquidation. 

Cottonseed Oil. 
Cotton oil continued heavy at sea- 


son’s lows. Trade is mixed. Weakness 
in lard, rumors of lower crude mar- 


kets and continued moderate cash trade 
are factors. Southeast Valley crude, 
2%c Ib. bid. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 

May, $3.18@3.30; July, $3.27@3.36; 
Aug., $3.36@3.60; Sept., $3.40@3.50; 
Oct., $3.52@3.58; Nov., $3.57@3.62; 
Dec., $3.62@3.67. 

Quotations on prime summer yellow: 

May, $3.05 bid; July, $3.10 bid; Aug., 
$3.15 bid; Sept., $3.20 bid; Oct., $3.30 
bid; Nov., $3.35 bid; Dec., $3.40 bid. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 256c f.o.b. 


Stearine. 
Stearine, 3% @3 %c f.o.b. 


Friday’s Lard Markets. 

New York, May 6, 1932. — Lard, 
prime western, $4.65@4.75; middle 
western, $4.50@4.60; city, 43c; refined 
continent, 4%c; South American, 5%c; 
Brazil kegs, 5%c; compound, 54% @6c. 

~ Ye 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, May 6, 1932.—Some signs 
of improvement in the general provis- 
ion market with demand better for 
hams and picnics. Pure lard, however, 
is slow and there is practically no 
trade in square shoulders. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 73s; hams, long 
cut, 82s; shoulders, square, none; pic- 
nics, none; short backs, 64s; bellies, 
clear, 52s; Canadian, 64s; Cumberlands, 
none; Wiltshires, none; spot lard, 38s 6d. 

Je 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


Demand at Hamburg was good for 
refined and prime steam lard, and other 
markets were quiet, according to cabled 
reports to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce for the week ended April 30, 
1932, Prices per 100 kilos: Refined 
lard, $13.00; prime steam lard, $12.00. 
Other prices remain the same. Re- 
ceipts of lard for the week were 968 
metric tons, of which 78 metric tons 
came from Denmark, and 890 metric 
tons from the United States.. 

Arrivals of hogs at 20 of Germany’s 
most important markets were 81,000 at 
a top Berlin price of 8.22c per lb., com- 
pared with 98,000 at 9.95¢ a Ib. for the 
Same week of last year. 

Rotterdam market was dull. Small 
packers were underselling oleo products. 
Large packers showed tendency to de- 
crease. Prices per 100 kilos: Extra 
S70. jus, = prime premier jus, 

(U5 extra oleo s -60; 
tod, ssh on tock, $12.60; refined 


The market i 7 i 
Pc et at Liverpool was slightly 





The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 20,500 for the 
week, as compared with 17,400 for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending April 20, 
1932, was 34,300, as compared with 
121,000 for the corresponding week of 
last year. 

——4—_—_ 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 


On hand on May 1, 1932, with com- 
parisons, estimated by Liverpool Trade 
Association: 


May 1, Apr.1, May1, 

1932, 1032. 1981. 

Wacom, We. .<.cvece 1,105,776 1,408,360 3,341,968 
CAA Seeete co's 919,520 1,078,560 

Shoulders, Ibs. ..... 33,824 23, 38,552 

Lard, steam, tres... 2,458 2,456 490 

Lard, refined, tons.. 2,077 3,056 921 

od 


LARD EXPORTS TO MEXICO. 


Exports of lard and neutral lard from 
the United States to Mexico by cus- 
toms districts during March, 1932, are 
reported by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce as follows: 


d. Neutral Lard. 
To Mexico— Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. 
New York ..<.... 700 §$ ence 
New Orleans .... 19,450 ce eee sess 
San Antonio ....1,340,524 64,028 6,026 $369 
Wl PASO .ccscsecs 587 i er eae 
San Diego ...... 12,134 1,117 
pr Pree 925 OCms ..... 
EE | sais cas 1,630,320 $80,140 6,026 $369 


a Xo 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to May 5, 1932, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
65,221 quarters; to the Continent, 3,822 
quarters. Exports previous week were 
as follows: To England, 98,013 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 15,179 quarters. 








Profit or Loss? 


Only when a buyer or 
seller of meat products 
knows the market does he 
buy or sell intelligently. 


If a buyer makes 4c per 
pound on a car of product he 
has saved $37.50. 


If he makes 4c a pound 
on acar, he has made $75.00. 


The same is true of the 
seller. If he knows the mar- 
ket, and gets the market 
price, he saves anywhere 
| from $37.50 to $150.00 a car. 
If the difference is as much 
as 1c a pound, he saves $300 
on a car. 

If you get THE NATIONAL 
oi DAILY MARKET 


VICE you know the market. 
You neither buy nor sell blindly. 

A fractional saving on one car of 
product will pay for this service for 
an entire year. If you want full in- 
formation, clip this coupon and send 
it with your name and address to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, I11. 
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MEAT AND LARD STOCKS. 


Stocks of meat and lard in storage 
at the seven principal markets of the 
country would look bullish were buy- 
ing power normal, but in the light of 
current consumer demand the stocks 
are relatively ample. However, there 
is much evidence that packers have 
turned over large quantities of product 
and have succeeded in keeping their 
storage stocks levels at or below the 
five-year-average. 

Total pickled meats are slightly be- 
low those of a year ago although an 
increase of some 5,000,000 lbs. is re- 
corded for the month, regular ham 


. stocks are lower while skinned ham 


stocks show a gain, compared with a 
year ago. Stocks of pickled bellies are 
a shade higher than a year ago while 
stocks of pickled picnics are slightly 
lower. 

Dry salt meat stocks are consider- 
ably lower than on last May 1, the 
principal decline being in D. S. fat 
backs. 

Lard stocks, on the other hand, are 
above those of a month and a year ago. 
These stocks have been mounting 
steadily in spite of the fact that whole- 
sale lard prices are practically the same 
as live hog prices. 

Packers have continued to maintain 
a basically good position and one which 
would reflect very quickly any change 
for the better in the industrial and 
business situation. In the meantime 
costs are being steadily scaled down so 
that there is increasing prospect of a 
small margin of profit even though 
‘product is moving at low price levels. 

Stocks at Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, East St. Louis, St. 
Joseph and Milwaukee on April 30, 
1982, with comparisons, as especially 
compiled by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
are reported as follows: 

Apr. 30, Mar. 31, Apr. 30, 
1932. 1932. 1981. 


: 5 eeecs 231,182,740 226,066,359 233,975,802 


ee eee 63,172,350 59,859,907 70,381,601 
Total all meats.312,570,027 306,251,767 329,933,251 
oS eee 47,572,500 612,714 44,828,174 
Other lard ..... .452,465 21,121,783 13,743,231 
Total lard ..... 73,024,965 63,734,497 58,571,405 
S. P. regular 

rer 58,137,135 57,818,461 63,741,747 
S. P. skinned, 

MENG. ssvcewee 82,795,202 74,688,774 79,891,137 
S. P. bellies . 64,479,074 65,346,875 63,546,610 
8. P. picnics.... 25,422,653 27,831,459 26,370,861 
D. S. bellies.... 47,401,470 44,580,228 48,621,176 
D. S. fat backs. 14,342,540 14,036,221 20,490,752 


——%-—__— 


FEWER HOGS IN APRIL. 

Hog receipts at the eleven principal 
markets during April at 1,858,000 were 
the smallest for April since 1915 and 
compare with 1,970,000 in April, 1931, 
and 2,073,000 in April, 1930. 

At Chicago receipts at 503,025 were 
equal to the smallest for April since 
1922, but prices approached an all time 
low record. The general average price 
for April was $3.90, which was equal 
to the lowest since June, 1899, when 
$3.80 was reached. Quality was plain, 
choice grades were unusually scarce and 
more soft hogs were in evidence. Pack- 
ing sow prices went to the lowest level 
of record, some heavy sows selling at 
$2.50 at the low time. The average 
weight at Chicago, 238 lbs., compares 
with 239 Ibs. in April last year. 


ea Se SERS. 
HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, May 4, 1932.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 2 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 18s 9d. 
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Live Stock Markets - 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
” Economics. ) 


Chicago, Ill., May 5, 1932. 

CATTLE—Compared with week ago: 
Practically all grades killing cattle 
under pressure during week; fed steers 
and long yearlings closed 15-25c lower; 
light heifer and mixed yearlings, fully 
25c off, instances more; beef cows, fully 
steady; cutters and common cows, weak 
to 25c lower; light low cutters at new 
low; bulls, steady; vealers, 50@75c 
higher. It was largely steer and yearling 
run, lightweight heifer and mixed year- 
lings comprising generous proportion of 
crop. Common steers selling at $5.50 
downward held up fairly well. Bulk 
steers sold at $5.25@6.75, average cost 
slaughter steers standing around $6.15. 
Extreme top $7.90 on weighty bullocks, 
$7.75 on yearlings; practical top all 
weights late in week, $7.50; best light 
heifer yearlings, $6.65; heavy kosher 
heifers, up to $6.75. Most heifer year- 
lings sold late at $5.50@5.75, only 
weighty heifers making $6.00; cutter 
cows, $2.50 down to $1.25, with light 
throwouts 75c@$1.00; most sausage 
bulls, $2.75@3.00.. Vealers closed at 
$5.00@6.00 mostly, with choice offer- 
ings at $6.50. 

HOGS—Compared with one week 
ago: Market 5@10c lower; packing 
sows, strong. Mild advances on small 
receipts early more than lost on larger 
supply today. Shipping requirements 
continued small; slow fresh pork trade 
bearish factor; today’s top $3.80, new 
low for this century. Late bulks: 170 
to 210 lbs., $3.60@3.75; 220 to 250 Ibs., 
$3.45@3.65; 260 to 310 Ibs., $3.35@3.50; 
320 to 380 Ibs., $3.15@3.35; 140 to 160 
Ibs., $3.40@3.65, medium grades down 
_ to $3.00; pigs, $3.00@3.25; culls, down 

to $2.00; packing sows, $2.85@3.00; 
smooth sorts, to $3.15; extreme weights, 
$2.80 down. 

SHEEP—Compared with week ago: 
Old crop lambs, 25@50c higher, closing 
under some pressure, however; spring 
lambs, very uneven, lightweight kinds 
sharply lower following Greek Easter; 
others, steady to higher; sheep, weak. 
Today’s bulks: Good to choice wooled 
lambs, $6.25@7.00, supply largely Col- 
orados; comparable clippers, $6.00@ 
$6.50, grassy kinds $5.50@5.75; around 
85-lb. California spring lambs, $7.85@ 
8.00; most native springers, $7.50@ 








Long Distance Phone 
YARDS 0037 
Private Wires to Clear- 


ing House Floor and 
Hog Alley 


7.75; few, $8.00; Colorados, $8.25; 
heavy shorn ewes, $1.00@1.50; light- 
weights, $1.50@2.00. 

~ eo 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. 8. = 4] of Agricultural 


Omaha, Neb., May 5, 1932. 


CATTLE—Early in the week liberal 
receipts resulted in slaughter steers and 
she stock meeting with dull markets at 
weak to lower prices. Some strength 
after mid-week recovered most of the 
early declines, with current prices un- 
evenly barely steady to 25c lower for 
the week. Bulls are weak to a shade 
lower, and vealers are fully steady. 
Choice yearlings and weighty steers 
sold at $7.00, and a two-load shipment 
of 1,298-lb. weights went at $7.10. 

HOGS—Comparisons Thursday with 
Thursday uncovers a decline of 10@ 
35c, with most decline on light lights. 
Thursday’s top held at $3.30, with the 
following bulks: 160 to 250 lbs., $3.10 
@3.25; 250 to 350 lIbs., $3.00@3.15; 140 
to 160 lIbs., $2.90@3.15; packing sows, 
$2.60@2.75; pigs, $2.00@2.50. 

SHEEP—General conditions. in the 
slaughter lamb trade were favorable to 
selling interests, and comparisons 
Thursday with Thursday show a net ad- 
vance of 50@75c, while matured sheep 
were almost unsalable and are $1.00 
lower. Thursday’s bulk fed wooled 
lambs, $6.25@6.65; top, $6.75; fed 
clipped lambs, $6.35@6.40; choice 
spring lambs, $6.75@7.00; shorn ewes, 
$1.00@1.25. 


oo > 
KANSAS CITY 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of cultural 
(Repo by 5 Agri 


Kansas City, Kan., May 5, 1932. 

CATTLE—kKilling classes of cattle 
during the week under review found a 
slow demand, with fed steers and year- 
lings dropping to new low price levels 
for the season. A full 25c decline was 
enforced on the general run of fed 
steers and yearlings the fore part of 
the week, but there was a reaction to- 
day, and part of the loss was recov- 
ered. Slaughter cows are steady to 
easier with a week ago; bulls, un- 
changed; vealers, steady to strong. 
Yearling steers of outstanding quality, 
scaling 852 Ibs., topped at $7.60, while 


FELIX GEHRMANN 


Commission Buyer of Live Stock 
Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards 


Chicago, Illinois 


May 7, 


choice 1,174-lb. steers realized $7.95 
Several loads of all representative 
weights went at aia Ate and bulk 
of fed steers sold from $5.00@6.25. Best 
— mixed yearlings stopped at $6.00, 
while the better kinds of vealey 
brought $5.00@6.50. 


HOGS—Although shipping demang 
for hogs was slow, the market finished 
on a steady to 5c lower basis ag com. 
pared with a week ago. The late: 
of $3.40 was paid for choice 170- t 
220-Ib. weights. Bulk of 170- to 
offerings turned at $3.25@3.35. 4 
spread of $3.00@3.25 took 260- to 359. 
Ib. butchers, and 140- to 160-lb. lots 
sold from $3.00@3.35. Packing sows 
were mostly steady at $2.25@2.75. 


SHEEP—Under the influence of 
lighter receipts, spring lambs advanced 
fully 25c, and fed lambs _ registered 
gains of 50@85c, shorn kinds up 
Arizona springers topped at $7.15; fed 
wooled lambs cleared up to $6.50, and 
$6.45 was realized on choice cli 
Sheep were in slow demand at 25@5lc 
lower rates. 

~- fe 


ST. LOUIS 


Reported by U. 8. Bureau of A 
(Repo: y ty ericultural 


East St. Louis, May 5, 1982, 

CATTLE—Weak to lower prices 
ruled in cattle the current week. Com- 
pared with week ago: Steers sold 15 
@25c lower; mixed yearlings and heif- 
ers, 25c to spots 50c lower; cow stuff, 
weak to 25c off; bulls and vealers 
steady. Steers of 1,244-lb. averages 
scored a top of $7.25, with best year- 
lings at $6.85; bulk of slaughter steers, 
$5.25@6.65. Most good steers brought 
$6.00@6.75. Good and choice mixed 
yearlings and heifers bulked at 
5.85; medium fleshed kinds, $4.75 
top for both classes, $6.00. Most cows 
scored $2.75@3.50; low cutters, 
1.75. Closing top on vealers was $5. 
with best sausage bulls up to $2.90. 


HOGS—Swine values recovered from 
the low point of last week, but again 
slumped to finish steady to 10c higher 
than last Thursday. Top price Thur 
day was $3.60, with bulk of hogs, $3.25 
@3.55; sows, mostly $2.40@2.65. 


SHEEP—Lambs ruled steady to 2e 
higher for the week, while sheep de 
clined 25@50c. Spring lambs 
at $7.50, with bulk $6.75@7.25. We 
lambs scored $6.50 mostly, and clipped 
lambs mainly $5.00@6.00. Mutton ewes 
were dull at $1.00@1.75 mostly; calls, 


down to 50c. 


Information furnished 
regarding trading in 
contracts for future 
delivery, upon request 
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Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY 


Formerly of McMurray-Johnston, Inc. 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 


Ft. Wayne 


Indiana 








Do you buy your Livestock} 
through Recognized Pur- : 
chasing Agents? 
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SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 

Sioux City, Ia., May 5, 1932. 
CATTLE—Slaughter steer, yearling 
and she stock trade proved very uneven 
throughout the week, but prices showed 
only minor declines from last week’s 
slow close. Good to choice long year- 
lings and medium weight beeves topped 
at $6.75, and the bulk turned at $4.75 
@6.25. Choice kosher heifers reached 
$5.85, beef cows bulked at $2.75@3.50, 
and low cutters and cutters moved 
readily at $1.50@2.50. Bulls and veal- 
ers held firm, medium bulls ranged up 
to $2.75, and select vealers scored $7.00. 


HOGS—Compared with a week ago: 
Light hogs showed a steady to 10c 
lower deal, while strongweights and 
packing sows were rated strong to 10c 
higher. Thursday’s top held at $3.25, 
with bulk 170 to 220 Ibs. at $3.10@3.25; 
220 to 300 Ibs., $3.00@3.15; 300 to 360 
Ibs., $2.85@3.00; most 130 to 160 lbs., 
$2.75@3.00; packing sows, $2.40@2.75. 


SHEEP—Stronger demand and im- 
proved quality raised fat lamb prices 
25@50c above a week ago. Aged sheep 
continued the seasonal downward trend. 
Most good to choice fed wooled lambs 
brought $6.25@6.50 late, with $6.50 top. 
Clipped lambs sold mainly $6.25@6.40. 
Odd lots of native springers turned at 
$7.00@7.25. Most good to choice clipped 
fat ewes cashed $1.00@1.75 or 50@75c 
lower. 

~~ —e——_ 


ST. PAUL. 


(By U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., May 4, 1932. 
CATTLE—Following outside trends, 


all classes of slaughter cattle worked web 
gy J 25c to in spots 50c lower this Mar 
week, 


ood yearlings stopped at $6.25; 
bulk all weights, $5.00@6.00; common 
kinds, to $4.50. Beef cows dropped to 
a $3.00@3.75 bulk; heifers, $4.00@ 
525; cutters, $2.00@2.50; medium 
grade bulls, $2.25@2.75. Vealers held 
steady at $3.50@5.50 mainly. 


HOGS—In the hog house an unevenly 
lower market prevailed. Lights and 
underweights ranged from 15@25c low- 
er; medium and heavy butchers and 
sows, 5@15c off. On today’s market, 
better 140- to 220-lb. weights turned at 
$8.40@8.45; 220- to 320-lb. averages, 
from $3.00@3.40; packing sows, $2.50@ 
2.75; pigs, largely $3.00@8.25. 

SHEEP—Little change developed on 
slaughter lambs. Choice fed wooled 
and clipped offerings today scored at 
$6.25; medium wooled lambs, $4.50@ 
5.00; throwouts, $3.00@3.50. Slaughter 
ewes are around 75c lower for the week 
and are salable from $2.00 downwards. 


~ Qe 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., May 5, 1932. 

CATTLE—Late recovery erased most 
earlier weakness, and prices now figure 
weak to 15¢ lower on steers; yearlings. 
and heifers steady; cows, weak to 25c 
lower; other classes unchanged. Choice 
1,282-Ib. steers brought $7.00 as top, 
against $7.20 for similar steers last 
week. Bulk of steers and long year- 
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lings brought $5.25@6.35; top mixed 
yearlings, $6.00; straight heifers, $6.00; 

k yearlings, $4.25@5.25; most beef 
cows, $2.75@3.75; top cows, $4.60; cut- 
ter grades, $1.50@2.50; bulls, $2.25@ 
2.60; few vealers today, $6.00; practical 


top, $5.50; most killing calves, $3.00@ 


HOGS—Prices continued practically 
at the low time; top, $3.45 for four of 
the last five market days, and finally 
$3.40 today, which is within 5c of the 
record low established last week. Bulk 
good and choice hogs 160 to 250 Ibs. 
sold today $3.25@3.35; 260 to 360 lbs., 
$3.05@3.20; light lights, $3.00@3.25; 
numerous lots medium grade and 
mangy hogs, $2.50@3.10. Most sows, 
$2.40@2.75. 

SHEEP—Prices have advanced con- 
siderably over this time last week, 
lambs of the old crop showing 50@75c 
gains; springers, up 25@50c; wooled 
lambs, $6.65 today; best, $6.75; some 
native spring lambs, $7.10; choice Cali- 
fornias, $7.50. A load of yearling 
wethers brought $5.00; two loads shorn 
Arizona ewes, $1.35. 


lit 
HOG WEIGHTS AND COSTS. 


The average weight and cost of hogs, 
computed on packer and shipper pur- 
chases, as reported for March, 1932, 
with comparisons, by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics: 

—1982.— —1931— —1982— —1931— 
Per Per Per 
Avg., 100 Avg., 100 Avg., 100 Avg., 100 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
EAST ST. LOUIS. 

223 $4.07 218 $7.84 

220 $3.95 207 $7.34 
6 206 $6.58 

217 $4.32 205 $7.78 
OMAHA. 

62 250 $7.33 


CHICAGO. 


++ 241 $3.75 236 $7.44 230 
++ 241 $3.69 232 $6.84 


255 $5.73 
244 $3.88 265 $7.02 

ST. PAUL. FT. WORTH. 
++ 209 phy 287 37-20 218 $4.38 211 $7.72 
++ 210 $3.60 234 $6.64 220 $4.13 211 $7.18 
230 $5.52 ... .... 211 $6.65 
++ 200 $4.02 236 $7.14 214 $4.14 206 $7.39 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Des Moines, Ia., May 5, 1982. 


Fall crop hogs were marketed in vol- 
ume at 21 concentration points and 7 
packing plants in Iowa and Minnesota 
the past week. In comparison with last 
Thursday, current quotations are most- 
ly 10c lower. Price fluctuations were 
narow, and several of the buying in- 
terests increased their daily purchases, 
but the trade continued very slow. Late 
bulk of 170 to 220 Ibs., $3.10@3.40; 230 
to 260 lbs., $3.00@3.25; 270 to 300 lbs., 
$2.75@3.10; big weight butchers, down 
to $2.60; sows, mostly $2.30@2.65; big 
weight sows, down to $2.00. 

Receipts of hoes unloaded daily at 
these 21 concentration yards and 7 
packing plants for week ended May 5: 


pr 
Saturday, April 30 
Monday, May 2......cccecccecs 51 
Tuesday, May 3 
Wednesday, May 4 
Thursday, May 5 


Unless otherwise noted, price quotations are 
ed on transactions covering deliveries showing 
neither excessive weight shrinkage, nor fills. 


a saree 
RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended April 30, 1932: 
At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


Week ended April 30.... A 382,000 
Eseshems week 63,000 4 428,000 


Hogs at 11 markets: 


Week ended Apri) 30 
Previous week 
1931 





At 7 markets: 


Week ended Apr. 30 
Previous week 
1931 





Dayten, 
Detroit, Mich. 


K 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Oli Kashioned Safety 


with 


Modern Service 


The Nation’s Oldest and Largest 


Livestock Buying Organization 


Montgomery, Alu. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Sioux City, lowa 


Service Department, 1315 H 8t., N. W., Washington, D. C.— 
C. B. Heinemann, Mgr. 
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APRIL HOG RECEIPTS AND CONDITION. 
(Reported by Kennett-Murray Live Stock Buying Organization.) 
RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND RANGE OF TOP PRICES. 


April, 1932. 


—Top Prices.— 


Avg. 
weight. Highest. 
238 $4.60 
210 4.65 
203 4.45 
t 19,868 213 4.65 
Indianapolis 212 4.50 
Lafayette 9,509 200 4.35 
Louisville .. cous 215 4.40 
Nashville a Not shown 


Not received 


*Chicago average cost 
tOmaha average cost in 1931 was $6. 


General Conditions. 


A noticeable effect upon increased re- 
ceipts followed the usual spring clean- 
up of farmers rushing their hogs to 
market to raise cash for payment of 
taxes. Crop conditions are O. K., and 
the quality and health of the hogs con- 
tinues 

Chicago.—Reports hogs healthy and 
quality normal. Old corn is being re- 
duced; new crop preparations normal. 
Sows running in normal volume; pigs 
10 per cent heavier than normal. Pro- 
duction estimated at 10 per cent below 
1931. Liberal receipts of prime quality 
in all weights are expected to continue 
in May. 

Cincinnati. — Reports quality and 
health good. Plenty of old corn avail- 
able. Sow and pig marketing increased 
in April. Production seems ample to 
assure receipts keeping normal in May. 

Dayton.—Reports quality and health 
better than in years. Old corn is avail- 
able in normal volume, new corn being 
planted on schedule. Sow and pig mar- 
keting below normal. Production esti- 
mates promise good runs in May and 
June. 

Detroit.—Reports quality and health 
never better. A surplus of old corn re- 
mains, and new corn planting is pro- 
ceeding in good order. Sow receipts 
slightly below normal; pigs 20 per cent 
below normal. Production reports show 
good farrowing records, and splendid 
care has saved more than usual. Plenty 
of hogs are back, and good runs are 
anticipated. The effect of increased 
production is overcoming the shortage. 

Indianapolis.—Reports quality excel- 
lent; health never better. Old feed is 
ample and spring planting is well ad- 
vanced. Sow marketing is below nor- 
mal; pigs very scarce. Production re- 
ports a 5 per cent increase. Butcher 
weights are scarcer and every indica- 
tion points to their continued scarcity 
and the probable narrowing of the 
spread between butchers and lighter 
weights. 

Lafayette. — Reports quality and 
health good. Plenty of old corn is avail- 
able, and spring plowing is well ad- 
vanced. Normal sow receipts are re- 
ported with pigs only about 50 per cent 
normal. Production reports show plenty 
of hogs back on feed. 

Louisville. — Reports quality and 
health good. New corn planting re- 
ported as 50 per cent over last year. 
Fewer sows and pigs are being mar- 
keted. Production is estimated at 40 
per cent over 1931, and increased re- 
ceipts are expected through the sum- 
mer and fall. 

Nashville. — Reports quality and 
health better than 1931. Old corn is 
sufficient in quantity, and the new crop 
is going in in abundance. Sow marketing 


April, 1931. 

Avg. —Top Prices.— 
Lowest. . weight. Highest. Lowest. 
$3.70 : 240 
3.75 199 
3.60 197 
3.75 
3.80 215 
3.60 210 
3.50 200 
$3.30 


$ 
Not shown 


265 < 
Not received 


in 1932 was $3.85; 1931, $7.26. 


is 50 per cent below normal; pigs, 25 
per cent. Many hogs on feed. 


Omaha.—Reports quality and health 
good. Old corn is available in normal 
supply. Sow marketing is in normal 
volume; pig marketing very light. Pro- 
duction reports indicate an increase in 
hogs on feed with prospects for heavier 


fall runs. , 


EAST ST. LOUIS HOG MARKETS. 
(Reported by H, L. Sparks & Co.) 


Butcher hogs are scarce, and look as 
though they will sell on top soon. Qual- 
ity light and pigs very good. Sows 
searce but heavy. Look for good runs 
right along. 

Receipts, weights and range of top 
prices: 

APRIL, 1932. 


Top Prices. 
Lowest. Highest. 


$4.45 


Avg. 
Weight. 


Receipts. 
251,387 217 $3.65 
Average cost 1932—$3.81; 1931—$7.50. 

APRIL, 1931. 

Avg. Top Prices. 
Receipts. Weight. Lowest. Highest. 
273,046 204 $7.25 $8.40 

—_o—_ 


KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED. 


Classification of livestock slaughtered 
during February, 1932, based on reports 
from packers representing nearly 75 
per cent of the total federal inspected 
slaughter, as reported by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Inspected hog kill at 9 points during 
week ended Friday, April 29, 1932: 


Week Cor. 
ended . week, 
1981. 


110,741 
234 


39, 

35,721 
68,209 
30,141 
40,717 
20,578 
20,921 
30,081 


391,293 


RECEIPTS AT CENTERS — 


May 7, 19; 


SATURDAY, APRIL 30, 1932, 


Sioux City 
Paul .... 


Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 


MONDAY, MAY 2, 
ec ccccevcccccecce 15,000 


St. Joseph ... 
Sioux City 


Milwaukee 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh . 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo ° 
Cleveland .. 
Nashville 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omahi 


St. Joseosh . 
Sioux City . 
St. Paul .. 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 


Fort Worth 
Milwaukee .. 
Denver .. 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 


St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
St. Paul 
Fort Worth 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo ... 
cleveland ... 
Nashville ... 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


of livestock by poe Ey = 
eenters for the week ended 


report 
1080. ONAL PVISiON as follows: 


seseSustestaaes 





, 5,362 hogs; Independent Pkg. 
. Lunham & Co., 

Bt ie Food Products Corp., 2,816 hogs; Agar 
Pkg. Co., 5,049 hogs. 

Total: mae cattle, 9,540 calves, 77,686 hogs, 


. t including 195 cattle, 1,606 calves, 
oor and 31,149 sheep bought direc 








EeSebvessebeeesies 


Co., 148 cattle; Grt. 
, 3l cattle: Omaha Pkg. 


69 vate Lincoln Pkg. Co., 185 
Co., 116 cattle; Sinclair Pkg. 
cattie; Wilson & Co., 207 cattle. 


Total: 18,268 cattle, 60,729 hogs, 35,901 sheep. 
EAST ST. LOUIS. 


Bueseusezedseetese 


oO Be oe Oe eww wr ww we 2 Eee 











tal 12,383 7,831 #4, 
Not including 2,416 cattle, 2,828 calves 
hogs and 751 sheep bought direct. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 


Sessesoooeosesesesosesrro — 
Besbesebacsieetees 


. 6,410 ~ 4,742 22,698 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 


SSSSsssssssssssesss 


ant including 13 cattle and 104 eee 











Not including 5,008 nie bought direct. 


S$S8S: SSSsssessess 
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MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
ae ey Pkg. > 1, = 6,322 6,661 504 
U. D. Go.. N.. X. PPS: waa Sais 
The Lawton Go. snags seem 482 save 
. Gumz & Co. .... 96 "Ba 81 late 
Armour and Co, ... 561 3,136 ésue eeee 
N. Y. B. D. M. Co. 38 oeee aro oe 
Bimbler, 
So a Aa Sees week 186 
Corkran, Hill, Balt. ¥s.< 178 
Pkg. Co., : 
197 Sige 
22 1 
124 114 
7,981 619 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. ... 3,084 3,567 10,288 1,617 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ... 365 1,715 ee ogee 
Li ee 4,235 5,458 15,411 3,323 
United Pkg. Co. ... 1,422 58 eases cpak 
GRO és cevdaxceeee 663 59 15,110 286 
WOU Yi s.ce'cccinseiae 9,719 10,857 40,800 5,226 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Kingan Co. ........ 1,366 908 19, 639 
Armour & Co. ..... 836 140 «1,714 9 
Hilgemeier Bros. ... 5 nies ,205 cone 
Brown Bros. ....... 105 24 245 23 
Stumpf Bros. ...... ewe'e “ane 88 eee 
Schussler Pkg. Co.. 18 Prete 289 
Meier Pkg. Co. ..... 160 11 390 
Indiana Prov. Co.... 52 27 243 hie 
ass man Co.. 35 15 cece 15 
Riverview Fkg. Co.. 4 oadis 104 3 
Art Wabnitz ....... i 55 REEF 128 
Hoosier Abt. Co..... 28 meee wea’ i iat 
eae ae 1,297 2,381 11,451 3,207 
GRE oS ccaccwveess 955 148 360 304 
bo | ee «++. 4,862 3,654 36,080 4,328 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Ww. A ag ere Sat RES 553 
Tdeal P OM issae 10 wand 551 Bee: 
E. Kahn's Sons Co.. 1,166 389 6,339 1,291 
Kroger G. & B. 6 60 278 2,210 saee 
. Lohrey Pkg. Co.. 1 ears 262 
H. H. Meyer P. Co. 18 ba 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 3 Sues wakes 
J. Schlacter’s a. 140 247 148 
J. & #. Schroth.. 12 saga! BABE Te 
John F. Stegner.... 213 441 60 
GND Sc oitewaeuseic 184 1,182 3,285 480 
Ci errr ere eee 914 465 511 618 
ME sass ovine ares 2,671 3,002 20,283 3,150 


Not including 1,082 2 a, ¢ calves, 2,366 hogs 
direc 


and 863 sheep bough t 


RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended April 30, 1932, with comparisons: 











CATTLE. 

Week Cor. 
ended. Prev. week, 
Apr. 30. week. 1931. 
PREP er ere eee 39,375 35,021 *24,728 
Kansas meng sewevecsovcs 5 13,754 17,567 
CE 6 Bip Fev a ssltes seas \ i 25,197 
Bast St. Louis ......... 12,383 12,293 Pr 
es OMIA, He ciesie Scicwedegs 6,410 6,195 7,975 
ONE TREY scccccics veoeee 9,082 8,334 13,548 

Oklahoma City ......... 2,241 3,070 t 
a RE 1,826 1,739 1,479 

DME 8 dd'cbcseswescewas 3,562 3,154 3, 
SR. Ree 9,719 9,243 12,740 
Dr 2,661 2,783 3,219 
Indianapolis ............ , 862 4,880 4,573 
OEM ook vccoccdseise 2,671 2,906 4,886 
WOMIR Sarees Ascviseses 129,390 121,441 121,788 

HOGS. 
ceean Oheepeneceee 77,686 






ma 
East St. Louis 












St. Joseph .... x 28,926 
Sioux City .... 36,142 31, 44,533 
riage City 10,153 10,347 4,236 
WOE. kcccccces 0,991 0,604 9,010 
NE ios oh 5s 6d be's sane 5,782 11,854 7,267 
Pe fe 2500-0508 Oewedas 40,809 46,763 40,579 
IN 6 4eacccdan ene 7,931 8, 8,964 
Indianapolis ............ 36,080 38,278 30,625 
ere 283 17,471 24,691 
WONEE < vevcesccsecavvce 421,211 428,180 323,790 
SHEEP. 
CRORE sven ccsescecsseas 51,193 45,305 











We OMIM o5oco ou concen 38,7381 45,274 39,241 
ae he! EEE eee 4,707 7,252 8,191 
Oklahoma City ......... 2,414 3,313 686 

EE. Sngwhedviiens vous 8,578 4,355 1,834 
Denver ...... ieeevbeueve 909 41,627 20.916 
Pl, AEE wis cbasyacitces 5,226 5,759 6,555 
ae 619 678 843 
Indianapolis ............ 4,328 2,127 2,378 
MENEEE.. nibs ccusiescaees 3,150 1,989 8,877 

WN Sicntwideircicees 274,074 226,447 229,353 





*Represents principal packers only. 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 














Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 
RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., April 25...14,249 2,083 32,323 16,445 
Tues., April 26.. 7,946 3,385 21,526 12,872 
Wed., April 27.. 9, 2,048 17,498 11,976 
Thurs., April 28.. & 870 2,667 Does 16,074 
Fri., April 29.... 1,804 581 4 
Sat., April 30.. 
This week ...... 625 
Previous week ...35. 405 
Year ago ...... 1 ¥ 827 
Two years ago ..46,978 14,845 129,502 91,423 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., April 25... 3,685 119 5,256 3,785 
Tues., = 26.. 2,475 hae 2,763 2,659 
Wed., April 27... 3,412 221 1,300 3,072 
Thurs., April 28. 1,642 127 2,806 4,322 
Fri., ‘April 2.... 7 104 5,265 2,040 
Sat., April 30.... 100 ame 500 
This week ..... -12,020 571 17,890 16,378 

vious wi 8,858 374 17,893 15,512 

YOR OGP sccecass 16,519 167 22,786 29,100 
Two years ago...14,508 72 26,656 2,180 


Total receipts tag month and year to April 30, 
with comparison 





Te heii Year. 

1982, 1931. "4932. 1931. 
Cattle 154,089 198,474 652,294 701,429 
Calves tae 63,368 171,061 186,735 
Hogs 502,415 549,931 2,610,578 2,978,374 
Sheep 328,114 389, 040 1,378,489 1,420,892 





WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 











Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 

Week ended Apr. 30.$ by $3.65 $1.50 $ 6.15 
Previous week ..... 3.80 2.60 4 
BO caisvesaveceees 770 6.90 2.85 9.10 
WE wc dubeekas «etseeee 9.95 5.10 9.50 
POP vetea tones Bs 13.75 11.50 9.10 16.40 
BE yocasecsasakwes 05 10.15 10.00 17.35 
MO va saveatienacaks 10.70 10.25 8.35 15.55 
Av. 1927-1931 ....$11.35 $9.75 $7.10 $13.60 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Net supplies of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 


ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended April 30... 27,900 113,500 64,200 
Previous week .......... a 105,414 59,893 
SE ecccncenccgacdetece’ 35,67! 95,749 74,718 
BEE scbivanwis coneusrecas 32,470 102,846 59,243 
PEE: 0c0hecsanvences evese 108,002 45,222 
EE 5 t¥ da savecoue seseeees 37,006 94,807 46,755 


*Saturday, April 30, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and top and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 











No. Avg. ——Prices—— 

Rec’d. Wet. Top. Avg. 

*Week ended Apr. 30. Lees 239 $ . 00 $ ry 4 
Previous week ...... 238 4.35 

SEE clic evapesans Nees 118 585 238 7.65 é Fe 

BOE Sobods cenetecek . -129,502 232 10.30 9.95 

BE bide ceenxtsesuioes 128,440 242 11.85 11.50 

SY hb cucdiena tea caeny 148, 236 «410.65 10.15 

WEE iavksxdepewtevkie 119,787 246 11.00 10.25 

Av, 1927-1931 ...... 129,000 238 $10.30 $ 9.75 





*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 

Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended Apr. 30, 1932, with com- 
parisons: 

Week ended April 30...........cccceeceees 118,389 
Previous week 










CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Saturday, 
April 30, 1932, were as follows: 





Week 
ended, Prev. 
Apr. 30. week. 
Packers’ purchases ...........+.. 55,881 63,668 
tO Ee ree ae .566 42.346 
Shippers’ purchases ...../........ 15,805 17,734 
DOWNER.  ccccdcincdedveqcentantes ae 120,252 123,738 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts of livestock at New York 














markets for week ended April 30, 1932: 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Jersey City ........ 3,040 8,189 4,740 427 

r Central Union ...... 1,973 «--. 10,618 

EE. eas 1,107 3,317 18,120 5,948 

san sees 6,120 12,211 22,860 45,993 

Previons week ...... 16,5384 26,119 60,034 
Two weeks ago...... 7,941 16,604 21,339 68, 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—Sentiment in the 
hide market improved considerably this 
week. The advance of %c paid pre- 
vious week for April native steers, ex- 
treme native steers and light native 
cows was extended this week to cover 
branded steers and heavy native cows, 
while branded cows sold at a full 4c 
advance. 


Some sales of earlier dating hides 
were made at the old price basis but 
the earlier trading and bookings to tan- 
ning acounts have fairly well cleaned 
up the winter stocks, except for scat- 
tered lots. Trading was more or less 
scattered this week, with smaller tan- 
ners participating, and the total to date 
is estimated around 60,000 hides. 

As the week closes, bids at the quar- 
ter-cent advance are being declined for 
late April take-off, with killers asking 
another quarter-cent up. The market 
is in considerably better position statis- 
tically and some improvement in the 
leather market is being awaited to fur- 
ther strengthen the ~osition of killers. 
The slow leather market has held back 
trading in raw stocks. 

One lot of 8,000 April native steers 
sold at 4%c, and a few March at 4c; 
4%c was paid for 2,700 Aprils at close 
of last week. About 3,000 February- 
March extreme native steers sold at 
4c, with last trading in Aprils at 4%c. 

About 3,000 April butt branded steers 
brought 4%c, with 5,000 February- 
March at 4c. One lot of 4,000 April 
Colorados sold at 3%c, and about same 
number February-March at 3%c. Car 
or two of heavy Texas steers, April 
take-off, reported at 4%c. Light Texas 
steers quotable at 3%c, and extreme 
light Texas steers at 4c, nom. 

One packer sold 4,400 April heavy 
native cows at close of last week at 
3%c, and about 5,000 sold this week at 
3%c for Aprils and 3%c for March. 
Couple cars Anril light native cows sold 
at 4%c and this figure declined for 
more, asking 44%4c. Branded cows were 
in best demand and three packers sold 
7,800 Aprils at 4c, a full %c up. 

Last trading in February forward 
bulls was at 2%c for native and 2%c 
for branded. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
South American market rather quiet. 
One lot of 8,000 frigorifico steers re- 
ported going to Europe mid-week equal 
to 5c, c.if. New York as against 54@ 
55c paid previous week. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—Last sales 
in local small packer April all-weights 
were at 4c for native steers and cows 
and 3%¢c for branded; market quoted 
nominally on this basis. 

Local small packer association sold 
3,400 April light native cows at close 
of last week, 43-lb. and up at 4c, under 
43-Ib. 442c. Also, 3,000 May branded 
cows this week at 4c, and 3,300 April 
light native cows at 4c. 

In Pacific Coast. market, around 
25,000 hides were reported sold this 
week, at 3c for trimmed steers and 
cows and 2%c for untrimmed, flat, f.o.b. 
shipping points, or half-cent advance. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Trading in coun- 
try hides continues at a standstill. It 
is impossible to get hides at interior 


points at prices low enough to enable 
collectors to replace any stocks they 
might sell at oc med levels without 
losing money. Only nominal prices are 
quoted, with all-weights around 3c, 
selected, delivered, although they can- 
not be bought at this figure. Heavy 
steers and cows 3c, nom. Buff weights 
$%c, nom., although bids at this figure 
did not bring out any hides. Extremes 
quoted around 4c, nom. Bulls about 2c. 
All-weight branded 2@2%c, flat, less 
Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—One packer sold 20,000 
April calfskins at the close of last week, 
914/15-lb. weights, at 7c for preferred 
points and 6c for River points. Market 
quoted nominally around 6c for regular 
points. 

Chicago city calfskins fairly active 
and higher. Two cars 8/10-lb. sold this 
week at 4c, or 4c up; two cars 10/15- 
Ib. sold late last week at 5%c, or %c 
advance. Outside cities, 8/15-lb., 
quoted around 4%c; car 10/15-lb. sold 
late last week at 5%c. Mixed city and 
country calf about 4c; straight coun- 
tries 3% @3%ec. 

KIPSKINS—As reported previously, 
trading last week on packer kipskins 
cleaned up most packers’ stocks to 
April 1. Northern native kips sold at 
5e, southerns 4%2c; northern over- 
weights at 4%c and southerns 4c; 
branded kips at 4c. 

Chicago city kipskins quiet and 
quoted nominally around 4%c, but 
doubtful if any could be bought at this 
figure, collectors’ ideas being 5c or bet- 
ter. Outside cities around 4%@4%c, 
nom.; mixed cities and countries 3%@ 
4c; straight countries 3% @3%c. 

Packer regular slunks last sold at 
87%c for March-Aprils. 

HORSEHIDES — Trading continues 
dull, with choice city renderers quotable 
around $1.75@2.00, top for very choice 
stock; mixed city and country lots 
around $1.25@1.50. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 6@ 
Te for full wools, short wools half-price. 
A few shearlings still coming out and 
are readily sold at around steady prices; 
few No. 1 packer shearlings sold this 
week at 25c; other sales made on No. 
2’s at 12%c and fresh clips 10c. Pickled 
skins dull and quoted 75c@$1.00 nom. 
per doz. at Chicago for current run; 
one packer sold a car ribby lambs this 
week at $1.00 per doz., also a car last 
week at same price. New York market 
quoted as high as $1.25 per doz. nom. 
for straight run. Spring lambs quoted 
5@10c, with demand very light. Out- 
960 packer lamb pelts last sold at 50 

ic. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—No further activ- 
ity reported as yet on packer hides, 
with the market quotable in a nominal 
way at 4%4c for April native steers and 
butt branded steers and 3%c for April 
Colorados; last trading was at \%c less 
for March and prior hides. 


COUNTRY HIDES—Country market 
demoralized by the low prices prevail- 
ing and trading at a standstill. Nom- 


inal quotations of 4c for extremes and 
8%c for buff weights preclude the pos- 
sibility of any trading; stocks could not 
be replaced at these levels. 
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CALFSKINS — Market fairly 
late last week and this week. 
tors’ 5-7’s sold late last week at 35¢; 
couple cars collectors’ 7-9’s sold this 
week at 52%4c, — with price paid 
late last week; couple cars collectors 
9-12’s sold this week at $1.07%, steady 
with trading last week, and packers’ 
9-12’s last sold at $1.15. The 12/174, 
veal kips last sold at $1.20@1.25. 


od 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended April 30, 1932, were 3,336, 
000 lbs.; previous week, 2,839,000 Ibs, 
same week last year, 3,992,000 Ibs; 
from January 1 to April 30 this year, 
65,047,000 Ibs.; same period a year ago, 
63,424,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended April 30, 1932, were 
2,803,000 lbs.; previous week, 4, 
lbs.; same week last year, 3,124,000 Ibs, 
from January 1 to April 30 this year, 
77,094,000 Ibs.; same period a year ago, 
49,971,000 Ibs. 

a 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at | 
U. S. ports, week ended April 30, 1932: 
Week ended: New York. Boston. Phila. 











Apr. 30, 1982........ $1,088. cecees) 
pr. 23, 1982........ SOND. = casas 
Apr. 16, 1982........ 12, 2,158 2 
Apr. 9, .1982........ 8,763 
Total, 1932 to date.221,288 34,673 106,08 
ee ae ee ee eS eee 14,38 
Sie, ES, as esse TC ae 148 
Total, 1931 to date.264,864 20,362 183,11 
senile 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended May 6, 1932, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. 
May 6. week. 


$ 
Fi 


Spr. nat. 

EpArer 5 Sign 5 54%4n 8 Hg 
Hvy. nat. strs. 4% 4% 8 8 
Hvy. Tex. strs. 4% 4 8 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

i. saexs 4% g + g 8 
Hvy. Col. strs. 3% 3% ™% 
Ex-light Tex. 

“eres 4n 3% 7 
Brnd’d cows. + 3% 7 
Hvy. nat. cows 3% 3% 7 
Lt. nat. cows 4%b 4% T * 
Nat. bulls .. 2% 3a 5 
Brnd’d bulls 2% 2 4 5 
Calfskins . 44@ 7 
Kips, nat. 5 5 
Kips, ov-wt.. 414 4% 

‘Kips, wrnd’d. 4 4 
Slunks, reg 371% 37% 


Slunks, hris..25 @30 25 @30 2% 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steen 
le per Ib. less than heavies, 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 





Nat. all-wts. 4 4 8 
Branded .... 3% 3% 
Nat. bulls .. 24@ 2%n 2%@ 2%n 
Brnd’d bulls. 2%4n 2%4n 4% 

-. 4%@ in 4%n 
Fa Re eae i 4 
Slunks, reg.. n 
Slunks, hris.. 20 20 «2 

COUNTRY HIDES. 

Hvy. steers.. 3n @ 2%n 54%4@6 
Hvy. cows .. @ 3n @ 2%4n Hs 6 

Sets @ 3%n pan «86 Ht 
Extremes 4n 3%@4n 7 
Calfskins suo 3% 3K@ sy 9 
alfskins .. @ 

cvapeka 34%@ 3% 3%@ 3% 8 @Sm 
Light calf 15 @25in 20 @30n 50 

acons ....15 25n 20 @30n 50 

Slunks, reg.. 10n @10n 2 
Slunks, hris. 5n @ 5n 5 
Horsehides ..1.25@2.00 1.25@2.00 2. 


@1.0 
lamos ..... 50 @60 50 @oo Ml 
Pkr. shearlgs. 25 25 9 
Dry pelts .. 6 7 6 7 


in 





= 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


jal reports to The National Provisioner 
show the number of livestock slaughtered at 14 
centers for the week ended April 30, 1982. 











CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended. Prev. week, 
Apr. 30. week. 1931. 
Tepe ee 27,5387 26,150 27,215 
oe Clty ..ccccetcees 16,405 13,754 18,309 
Qmaha ..---s seers eee 18,108 17,571 24,531 
Bast St. Louis ........- 14,082 13,481 14,360 
St. Joseph ...-+seeeeeees 7,308 6,248 046 
GRY ..ccccccsiecces 7,741 6,810 10,418 
Wichita .....-seeeeeeees 2,186 2,109 toes 
Worth ....cccccsse ao0 ¢ i : Pod 
wiphia .....eeeeeee 7 
zameaelp a. seuctas oi oes STH ping Le 
New York & Jersey City. 11 ,001 x 
Gatebome CIty ...-...+. 2,824 3,669 2,899 
Qincinnati .......--.eees 3,623 3,513 4,107 
Denver ..eeeeeeeceeeeees 2,450 2,255 a 
oe 113,553 110,616 127,521 
HOGS 
Ts daieoe6 eee 111,258 107,181 109,212 
= GRR. ccccccecsns 884 24,742 16,333 
BEE. cescrccccscccsecs 50,731 46,245 38,181 
Past St. Louis ......... 44,746 49,806 40,925 
St. Joseph ...........-+- 20,519 17,296 20,915 
SEE <0 000s anata 28,692 20,930 29,231 
MEN ccnccccvccceeese 15,999 18,550 sea 
Me WEEN 2... ccccccces ae 7,975 4,301 
Philadelphia .......... 18,311 19,946 17,232 
Indianapolis ............ \ 25,141 18,474 


New York & Jersey City. 48,190 49,329 47 
City 10,153 


Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
New York & Jersey City. 64,366 
Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 














N. Y. HIDE EXCHANGE FUTURES. 

Saturday, April 30, 19832—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: May 3.85n; June 4.35@ 
4.45; July 4.60n; Aug. 4.80n; Sept. 5.05 
@5.15; Oct. 5.25n; Nov. 5.40n; Dec. 5.60 
@5.70; Jan. 5.75n; Feb. 5.90n; Mar. 
6.00n. No sales. 

New Contracts—Close: June 4.35n; 
July 4.60n; Aug. 4.80n; Sept. 5.05n; 
Oct. 5.25n; Nov. 5.45n; Dec. 5.65n; Jan. 
oo Feb. 5.90n; Mar. 6.00@6.10. No 
sales. 


Monday, May 2, 1932—Old Contracts 
—Close: May 3.90n; June 4.41 sale; July 
4.65n; Aug. 4.85n; Sept. 5.10@5.12; Oct. 
5.30n; Nov. 5.50n; Dec. 5.65@5.75; Jan. 
5.80n; Feb. 5.90n; Mar. 6.00b. Sales 
21 lots. 

New Contracts—Close: June 4.40n; 
July 4.60n; Aug. 4.80n; Sept. 5.05n; Oct. 
5.2on; Nov. 5.45n; Dec. 5.65b; Jan. 
5.80n; Feb. 5.90n; Mar. 6.05n; Apr. 
6.10n. Sales 5 lots. 


Tuesday, May 3, 1932—Old Contracts 
—Close: May 4.05n; June 4.55@4.60; 
July 4.80n; Aug. 5.00n; Sept. 5.25@5.30; 
Oct. 5.40n; Nov. 5.60n; Dec. 5.80@5.85; 
Jan. 5.95n; Feb. 6.10n; Mar. 6.20@6.40. 
Sales 16 lots. 

New Contracts—Close: June 4.55n; 
July 4.75n; Aug. 4.95n; Sept. 5.15@ 
5.20; Oct. 5.35n; Nov. 5.60n; Dec. 5.85n; 
Jan. 6.00n; Feb. 6.10n; Mar. 6.20b; Apr. 
6.30n. Sales 5 lots. 


tr cinesday, May 4, 1982—Old Con- 


lose: May 4.10n; June 4.60° 


sale; July 4.80n; Aug. 5.00n; Sept. 5.20 
@5.30; Oct. 5.40n; Nov. 5.60n; Dec. 5.80 
@5.85; Jan. 5.95n; Feb. 6.10n; Mar. 6.20 
@6.30. Sales 4 lots. 

; New Contracts—Close: June 4.55n; 
uly 4.75n; Aug. 4.95n; Sept. 5.15@ 


5.20; Oct. 5.85n; Nov. 5.60n; Dec. 
5.80b; Jan. 5.95n; Feb. 6.10n; Mar. 6.20 
@6.30; Apr. 6.30n. Sales 2 lots. 

Thursday, May 5, 1932—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: May 4.00n; June 4.45@ 
4.55; July 4.65n; Aug. 4.85n; Sept. 5.10 
@5.25; Oct. 5.30n; Nov. 5.50n; Dec. 5.71 
@5.80; Jan. 5.85n; Feb. 6.00n; Mar. 
6.10n. Sales 8 lots. 

New Contracts—Close: June 4.45@ 
4.55; July 4.65n; Aug. 4.85n; Sept. 5.00 
@5.15; Oct. 5.20n; Nov. 5.50n; Dec. 
5.70b; Jan. 5.85n; Feb. 6.00n; Mar. 
6.10n; Apr. 6.20n. No sales. 

Friday, May 6, 19832—Old Contracts 
—Close: May 4.10n; June 4.55@4.60; 
July 4.75n; Aug. 4.95n; Sept. 5.20@ 
5.30; Oct. 5.40n; Nov. 5.60n; Dec. 5.85 
sale; Jan. 6.00n; Feb. 6.15n; Mar. 6.30@ 
6.40. Sales 14 lots. 

New Contracts—Close: June 4.55n; 
July 4.75n; Aug. 4.90n; Sept. 5.10@ 
5.20; Oct. 5.35n; Nov. 5.60n; Dec. 5.85n; 
Jan. 6.00n; Feb. 6.10n; Mar. 6.25@6.40; 
Apr. 6.35@6.40. No sales. 


———%e-——— 
CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Leading Canadian centers top live- 
stock price summary, week ended April 


28, 1932, with comparisons, reported by 


Dominion Live Stock Branch: 
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Same 

Prev. week, 
week. 1981. 
$ 7.00 $ 7.00 
6.15 6.75 
6.00 6.50 
5.25 5.65 
5.00 5.75 
4.25 4.50 
5.00 6.00 
5.00 5.50 
$ 8.00 $ 9.00 
5.50 6.00 
6.00 7.50 
5.50 8.50 
5.25 8.00 
awe 5.50 
5.00 8.00 
5.00 6.00 
$ 5.00 $ 5.10 $ 9.25 
5.50 9.25 
4.35 7.75 
4.00 8.00 
3.90 7.35 
4.20 7.50 
4.20 7.20 
4.20 7.20 
$ 8.00 $10.50 
*6.00 8.00 
6.75 8.50 
5.50 8.50 
5.75 8.50 
wart 6.50 
5.00 8.00 
5.50 6.00 


*Spring lambs, per head. 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, May 5, 1932: 


Hogs (Soft or oily h and roast- 
i Tuded) : 





ing pigs exc: 
Lt. It. (140-160 lbs.) gd-ch...... $ 3.40@ 3.70 $ 3. 3.55 
Lt. wt. (160-180 lbs.) gd-ch..... 3. 3.80 3.45@ 3.60 
(180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 8. 3.80 3. 3.60 
Med. wt. (200- Ibs.) gd-ch.. 3. 3.80 3. 3.55 
(220-250 Ibs.) gd-ch........... $350 3.65 3. 3.50 
Hvy. wt. (260- Ibs.) gd-ch. 3.3! 8.50 3.35@ 3.45 
(290-350 Ibs.) PER c cic necsene 3. 3.45 = 3. 3.40 
Pkg. sows (275- Ibs.) med-ch. 2.7! 3.15 2. 2.75 
Sltr. pigs (100-130 lbs.) gd-ch... 3.00@ 3.40 3.00@ 3.30 
Av. cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl.) 3.61-238 Ibs. 3.52-218 lbs. 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
ee 7 7.50 6.75@ 7.50 
MEE So vy ceresvebiwebuntvnse . : . f 
ORE cis ccc cdredcskatessescnce ous 7.00 5.75@ 6.75 
SEE ons auccwanecatcsapeaks 5.25@ 6.25 4.75@ 5.75 
GOMER ccc cvcccescccccesdnce SoG 5.25 ioe 5.00 
onmns (900-1,100 LBS.) : j ea: eae 
| EET SRP OEE aye : ‘ 4 i 
000400 60 06S00 ote Cessccces one 7.00 5.75@ 7.00 
EL Sevdesiccscveveseseéus 50g 6.25 =«5. 6.00 
pee ee 4. 15.25 4, 5.25 
STEERS (1,100-1,300 LBS.) 
EEE PVP POET TE eT 7. 7.75 7, 7.75 
C80 Ca ANCE OCU Ceres escccce tae 7.00 6.00@ 7.25 
BEE oh vane abn cahescdecbace 5.50@ 6.25 aoe 6.25 
STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS. ) ‘ 
NE Gutvaaecatead sddecseeun 7.2@ 7.75 7. 75 
GD avtcciclinet ceecsnss eesce bg 7.25 b200 7.25 
5. 6.25 5. 6.50 
5.23@ 5.50 5. 5.50 
4. 5.25 4.5 5.00 
3.75@ 4.25 3.7! 4.50 
4. 4.75 4. 4.50 
3. 4.00 3. 4.25 
QOMM-MMOE.  oeccnsccccecescccece i 3.50 a 3.50 
Low cutter and cutter ........ pi 2.50 1 2.75 
BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): xe re 
GEO, | ci. cieccsccadescccccceses 3. 4. Let | 7 
CHIE,» occescscidsvcrceccese 3508 3.10 2.00@ 2.90 
VEALERS (MILK-FED) 
0S ge ER Pn ery 5. 6.50 4.25@ 5.75 
BOGE ceccvecccespeccocceses i 0@ 5.25 3. 4.25 
CUN-COM. ceccccccccccccccccces 3. 450 2. 3.00 
a 4.00@ 5.00 4.50@ 5.50 
LS ep aaietadxes em 6s coe ule . . - . 
CHINO: « Sis ccc tacectvasccoene $000 4.00 2.50@ 4.50 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs:* 
SPRING LAMBS: 
POR. ccccccnsececccccccccese u 6.25 6.7 7.50 
Medium ...ccsccccccccccccccce 6.75@ 7.50 5. 6.75 
MR esccccccccccvccesoeee 6. 6.75 4. 5.50 
(90, Ibe. down)—Gd-ch. He ORE 8.00@ 6.75 5.50@ 6.25 
2 EE ae PS e : 
(91-100 lbs.)—Med-ch. ........ 5. 6.65 4. 6.00 
(All hts)—Common ...... 3. 5.00 3. 4.25 
G RS: 
(90-110 lbs.) —Med-ch. ........ 3.00@ 4.75 3.25@ 4.50 
(90-120 Ibs.)—Med-ch. ....... 8 2.25 1.25@ 2.00 
150 Ibs.)—Med-ch. ...... 1. 2.00 Looe 1.75 
(All weights)—Cul-com. ...... ‘ 1.50 -50@ 1.25 


*All quotations on wooled basis. 
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Chicago Section 


President J. T. McMillan, of the J. T. 
McMillan Co., St. Paul, Minn., was a 
Chicago visitor this week. 

John P. Doyle has been appointed 
manager of the casualty department of 
Armour and Company, succeeding E. 
Gates. 

Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers, for the first four 
days of this week totaled 18,591 cattle, 
6,047 calves, 26,035 hogs, 26,713 sheep. 


John H. Beach, formerly assistant 
manager at Syracuse, N. Y., for 
Armour and Company, has been made 
manager of the branch house at Water- 
town, N. Y., relieving J. F. McDonnell. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended April 30, 1932, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Week Previous Same 
Apr. 30. week. week, ’31. 


Cured meats, Ibs. ..14,140,000 14,509,000 12,835,000 
38,886,000 57,753,000 
000 4,334,000 6,498,000 


Charles Carson, master mechanic at 
the Armour plant in Chicago for many 
years, has been made engineer in 
charge of all mechanical construction, 
motive power and garage maintenance, 
working out of the office of plant 
superintendent D. W. King. He began 
in 1892 as a millwright in the Chicago 
plant. 

President E. A. Cudahy, jr., of the 
Cudahy Packing Co., will address 
members of the National Association of 
Retail Meat Dealers in convention at 
Toledo, Ohio, on Monday, May 9. Mr. 
Cudahy will discuss the development of 
the livestock industry in the past year 
and matters that affect the meat indus- 
try and the public generally in relation 
to supplies and prices of meat. 

J. E. Covey has been made superin- 
tendent of the Swift & Co. plant at 
Harrisburg, Pa., succeeding H. D. 
Sparks, who becomes superintendent of 
the Neuhoff plant at Nashville, Tenn. 
He started in the Swift soap factory, 
became foreman in less than a year, was 
transferred to the smokehouse depart- 
ment as foreman and graduated to the 
superintendent’s staff, from which he 
goes to the Eastern plant superin- 
tendency. 

Out-of-town packers who attended 
meetings at the Institute of American 
Meat Packers this week included: Chas. 
Skulan, Cudahy Bros. Co., Cudahy Wis.; 
T. H. Hocker and H. H. Corey, Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn.; D. L. 
Hoff, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia.; 
S. A. Grow, Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
Mason City, Ia.; J. W. Crawford, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Balti- 
more, Md.; H. M. Shulman, Hammond 
Standish & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


——$e- 
PACKERS’ MARKET PLACE. 
Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 
page for business opportunities and 
argains in equipment. 
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WILSON EXECUTIVE IS GONE. 


Frank H. Knief, an executive of Wil- 
son & Co. for many years, and promi- 
nent in Masonic circles, died on May 3 at 
his home, at 9825 Loomis st., Chicago, at 
the age of 
52 years. 
Mr. Knief 
was born 
and edu- 
cated in 
New York 
City, gradu- 
ating from 
New York 
University. 
He began 

packing- 
house duties 
in Kansas 
City, Kans., 
in 1902 asa 
humble 
stock clerk, 
worked up 
through va- 
rious operating departments there for 
18 years and was later called in to the 
general headquarters at Chicago. 

His general packinghouse experience 
was invaluable in his work with the 
accounting department, and he was pro- 
moted to be general office manager of 
the Wilson plants and_ branches 
throughout the country. At the time of 
his death Mr. Knief was closely asso- 
ciated with president Thomas E. Wil- 
son, and in charge of an important di- 
vision of the business. 

Surviving him are his widow, Mary; 
a daughter, Margaret, and a brother, 
William, the latter residing in Cochec- 
ton, N. Y. Funeral services were held 
on Thursday, May 5. 

ney ee 


AT DALLAS AND ST. LOUIS. 


A divisional meeting and a regional 
meeting of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers will be held during the 
coming week. The meeting of Division 
VI, of which R. T. Keefe is chairman, 
will be held on May 12 at the Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, Tex. The meeting of the 


St. Louis region, of which Frank A. 
Hunter is chairman, will be held on May 
13 in the Missouri Athletic Club, St. 
Louis. Each meeting will be preceded 
by a luncheon at 12:30 p. m. 

————— 


DROP HOG FUTURE TRADING. 


Trading in hog futures was suspended 
by the Chicago Live Stock Exchange at 
the end of April until there is more 
demand for a futures market. The 
market was established to permit hedg- 
ing in hogs, as is done in other com- 
modities, but at prices which have pre- 
vailed for some time sales could not be 
hedged. Trading in hog futures began 


March 1, 1930, and was in good volume, 
said Charles A. Wilson, president of the 
Chicago Livestock Exchange, until Sep- 
tember, 1931, after which volume 
declined. 





FRANK H. KNIEF. 


May 7, 1982 j 





PACKERS’ CONSENT DECREE, — 
(Continued from page 34.) 


formally stipulated that they “are i, 
active competition with each othe? 
etc. (Note No. 1). The facts negatiys 
any suggestion that danger of monopek 
istic control now exists. = 

Each of the principal packers has 
suffered discouraging operating losse 
One of them, retiring from business. 
sold its plants to another. The pup 
chaser, in order to avoid failure, was 
compelled to refinance and has not 
earned reasonable profits in any year, 
Another, being embarrassed, passed 
into the hands of a receiver, was sub- 
sequently adjudged bankrupt and later 
reorganized. 


Conditions Have Changed. 


Only two have continued able to sus- 
tain themselves. It is shown without 
dispute that defendants’ earni 
whether considered in relation to sales 
or to the worth of property invested, are 
low and substantially less than those 
of others carrying on the same lines of 
business. (Note No. 2). 

Since 1920 the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of food have grown greatly 
and to a large extent have come to be 
caried on by integrated concerns in 
strong hands, which have taken over 
and are handling many products from 
the sources of production to consumers, 

More and more, meat—formerly dis- 
tributed through shops selling little # 
anything else—is sold in stores carry- 
ing groceries and other articles of food, 
The diversification of the business of 
defendants permitted by the modifica- 
tion of the injunction is in harmony 
with present legitimate tendencies in 
the business of producing and — 
eet groceries and other articles 


ood. 

In all branches of such activities 
there is strong and active competition 
The use by defendants of their em 
ployes and facilities for the sale and 
distribution of groceries as well as meat 
would not give them any undue ad- 
vantage over their competitors. Under 
present conditions the relief granted be 
low would not enable them to inflict the 
evils of monopoly upon any part of the 
food industry. ; 

The denial of that belief makes 
against competition intended to be pre 
served by the Sherman Act. Defendants 
should now be permitted more efficiently 
to use their help and equipment ® 
lessen their operating expenses. . 

es for lower ~vices and so is 
the public interest. 

Grocers Not Entitled to Protection 

The wholesale grocers, represented 
here by objecting intervenors, are 
entitled to the court’s protection agall 
the competition of nonmembers or of 
defendants carrying on separately ai 
competing actively. They may not avoid 
the burden of sustaining themselves 
a free and open market by p 
of fear that, if allowed to engage 
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grocery business at all, defendants wi 
unfairly compete in violation of the fel 
eral anti-trust laws. 5 
if and whenever shown necessaty 


the protection of the commerce ™® 
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WEIL PACKING COMPANY 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


With the construction of New Beef Coolers, 

Office, and Loading Facilities, the Weil Pack- 

ing Company has started their program for 
complete rebuilding of their plant. 


¥ 


Building and Equipment designed by 


H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


ARCHITECT 
59 E. Van Buren St. 
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F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
‘and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 














Chicago, Ill. 





Have Your Meat Plant Equipment 
Built in This Modern Shop 


J.W. HUBBARD CO. 
718-732 W. 50th St., Chicago 
When You Think of Equipment, Think of Hubbard 
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guarded by the original decree, the Gov- 
ernment may have the modified pro- 
visions restored or new ones added. 

There is nothing in the original com- 
plaint that makes for reversal here. 
The Government’s allegations were de- 
nied by answer. The decree was entered 
without evidence or findings pursuant 
to a written stipulation between the 
Government and the defendants ex- 
pressly providing that “this stipulation 
shall not constitute or be considered as 
an admission, and the rendition or entry 
of the decree, or the decree itself, shall 
not constitute or be considered as an 
adjudication that the defendants, or any 
of them, have in fact violated any law 
of the United States.” 


Relief Appeal Is Justified. 


And that provision was in exact 
Words incorporated in and made a part 
of the decree. Thus the Government 
consented to, and the court adopted, 

8 provision quite as much as the de- 
fendants consented to the other parts 
of the decree. 

The fact that defendants thereafter 
applied to have the decree vacated upon 
grounds directed only to the power of 
the court to enter it ought not to be 
Pca as militating against them or 

ir good faith—particularly when it 


is recalled that this court, when review- 
ing that proceeding, deemed the ques- 
tions presented of sufficient importance 
to call for their argument a second 
time. 276 U.S. 311. 

I am of opinion that the facts found, 
taken with those conceded or estab- 
lished by uncontradicted evid_nce, just- 
ly entitle appellees to the measure of 
relief given below, and that the modi- 
fying decree should be affirmed. 

I am authorized to say that Mr. Jus- 
tice Van Devanter concurs in this 
opinion. 

NOTES. 

Note No. 1.—Census figures in re- 
spect of slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing establishments in 1921 and 1927 are 
as follows: Value of production per 


year: 
1921. 1927. 


142 
304 


$5,000 to $20,000.. 
$20,000 to $100,000.. 
$100,000 to $500,000. . 
$500,000 to $1,000,000. . 
$1,000,000 and over 


1,184 1,250 

The relation between each of the de- 
fendant packers’ production of meat 
and lard and total production of these 
articles in the United States during the 


years 1920 and 1929 are as follows: 


1920. 1929. 
15.2% 


14.1% 
4.3% 
4.7% 

Note No. 2.—The following table 
groups the defendants’ earnings and 
compares them with the combined earn- 
ings of 15 competitors from 1920 to 
1929. 

Percentage of defendants’ earnings 
on sales, A; percentage of competitors’ 
earnings on sales, B; per cent of de- 
fendants’ earnings on net worth, C; 
percentage of competitors’ earnings on 
net worth, D; 


B. , D. 


-76 2.48 
*5.80 











PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 
SPECIALIZING IN [)JRESSED HOGS From tHe Hos sett | 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. : : Phone Webster 3113 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS, 


Chicago P r ovision Markets Exports of pork products from . 
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MARKET SERVICE HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 









































CASH PRICES. FUTURE PRICES. - ——Week ended— Jan, } 
Apr.30, May 2, Apr.23, Areas 
Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, SATURDAY, APRIL 30, 1932. 19382. 1931. 1932, 
May 5, 1932. an Open. High. Low. Close. M sa M o— M Ibs. M Ibs, 
| errr ere - LI 1 1,328 15,98 
REGULAR HAMS. May ... 4.22% 4.2214 4.20 4.22% To Belgium ...... dst tees 
Green. Sweet Pickled. July ... 437% 4. 37% 4.35 4.371%4b United Kingdom . + 1,042 1,364 1,186 nil 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. = “s ‘a2 4.50 4.47% ry Other ret he “ ‘és “ee ‘i is 
Be cesereoees 8% aM 10% Sa bbe: re se & : Other countries .... 6 31 18 Lig 
sbensceses CLEAR BELLIES— 
BE a hosscssie 7% 8% 9% May 4.15n BACON INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS, 
1416 ........+. 7% 84 indi seeeneg seo Seek 4.25ax Total .......++00+ 823 1,966 808 
10-16 range .... 7% asap wee aera ates ea 4.45ax To Germany ........ 23 tees : 
BOILING HAMS United Kingdom ... 191 1,008 5393.38 
° E MONDAY, MAY 2, 1932. Other Europe ...... 3 35 37 
Green. Sweet Pickled. _parp Ouba .......eeseee- 90 ‘10 «102-2 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. wer... 48 nee 4.25 Other countries .... 16 53 132 479 
os copenaw she ae sia 4 July ... oy 4.421% i sa =. PICKLED PORK. 
SEE. asveceevcs Sept. .. 4.5214 4.52% 4 » OS aS a ON 128 15 121 
= eaeeieet 7% 814 Sie °: Soaeiaeie Bi: : 4.47%4b 7 United Kingdom. 687 .... ; “= 
16-22 range .... 7% sees "** ODMBAR BELLIES— Other Europe ...... 5 6 ou. ae 
KINNED HAMS. CED cy oncewcsace 66 66 41 wT 
8 “ May ....... sees sere 4.15n Other countries .... .... 3 Tl 31M 
Green. Sweet Pickled PRE atk ee 4.25n 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. Sept. .. ..0. woes 4.45n LARD. 
NR 2 ein ch m 9% 10% TUESDAY, MAY 3, 1932. mo Germany "2.222. 2688 ent O ae 
es kost gtk, 10 Netherlands ........ 430 1,172 322 13,968 
ee eee debe: 4.22%ax United Kingdom ... 3,150 3,664 3,779 808 
ited des: 4.32% 4.321% Other Europe ...... 263 383 142 7,966 
eGaseteene 4.4716 4.47%ax Cuba ............... 260 197 306 12,335 
i OE GM ; ae 4.4714 4.47Y%ax Other countries .... 827 457 605 B17 
aon eebeses : 6 g see z TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
9 See: Ste 4.15ax Week ended April 30, 1932. 
fakuwvase com 
PICNICS. 445n Hams and Pickled 
Green. Sweet Pickled. WEDNESDAY, MAY 4, 1932. Mis bs. M Ibs. Mile 
Standard. Standard. Sh. Shank. yapRp— - a pv stevcodaes 1,113 323 = 1: 
OSTOM .ccsecesecees eee eoes 
45 Gy May . . 4.20 4.20 4.15 + 4.17%b Detroit ......200000. 6 il? So 
rt4 8% July ... 4.32% 4.32% 4.25 4.30ax Port Huron ........ 20 102 » 
‘* 5% Sept. .. 4.45 4.45 4.40 4.40—b Key West ......... 58 90 osu 
rei pa (Oct... 442% = 4484.40 4.40b New Orleans... .... 6 1 jen 
‘ New York’ ........ 403 23 6 35% 
BELLIES. CLEAR BELLIES— Philadelphia ........ ese owe sees ey 
Sree séis sane 4.15ax eee Tee eee ° oes a8 
a Seca ae cane 
Sq. Sdls. S.P. Curea. 5¢P4 — 
Be Setaneens 7% ™4 7% SURORAX, MAY 6, 2008. shoulders, Bacon, 
erases 7% 7 7% -LARD— Exported to: . Mibs. Mibs 
34 steeeeeees hay ou a May vi 4.13, Soi “ding 4.15b United K Kingdom (total) ........... ; 108 7 
pesasnr een 3 July ... 4.274 4.27 4. 4.28 VETPOOL 2. cc eceeeeeccecccecccceece 
14-16 .......20. 5% 6% 6% 4.35 4.3714 4.35 ~ 4.37% ERMMOD. soos clupacessnae setseseeanee 198 | 





eee eeeeees 






D. S. BELLIES. * GlaSZOW .....-seresereecs 






Clear. i re 












July |.. 4.15 4.20 4.15 4.20b P 
Standard. Fancy. Sept. 4.35 4.40 435 hyo Exported to: Mis 
46-26 20 cccccis - 4% hare cae Germany (total) ....iiccccccosesoocns ot ce nn 
BED scccvccce - = 5% wigs FRIDAY, MAY 6, 1932. HHAMDUTE 2 oc cccccccccccccccgccccess deccn een 





ssenesons® 5 on r — 
5 4 16xports to Europe only. 
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a Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago.. 
D. 8S. FAT BACKS. re eee eeee eeee eoee 4.10ax Saltpeter, 25 bbi. 4 f.0.b. N. ‘¥: 
Standard. Expt Trim 20% --- °°: sees tees 4.20n Dbl. refined granulated........+.... 6% 6 
“ ea Sept. ...... nee sce 4.37ax Small crystals ........-..-+. oooeeean 
B 4 GE AE UAE SS 3% fy : Mediuin os ocesecsesecse onsen 
SE eee peeeerncecrant: 4 5a ; ; : Sp yeas geeddshes 
13-14 <p RMR AAT BE see 4% $4 Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; —, split. tS ge nitate po vad eT) 
16-18 EUERONEE SRT TEER 4% 5 sasaki, eae sagt lots, Ye more. 
Ghai ieahseecammre reba. "4 Hr Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” _—_ Granula carlots, per ton, f.0.b, Ohl as 
OTHER D. S. MBATS. page for business opportunities and a cariots, per ton, f.0.b. Ohleago, 
M ‘um, per ton, 
Extra short clears ......... 35-45 4 i j j copedecccece set es ooesese 
Sxtes chert tite ........... 35-45 4¢, bargains in equipment. Rock, eariots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago....... in 
* Begaier, mates eed bearsace 68 3% Seen 
4 Jowl butts jowige eo: 24 ie z ANIMAL OILS. Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.0.b. New Or- qe 
f Green juare Bicccccccce sees were rece cscs eeeseseesseeese 
f Geom tong jowle.......:.. 2s. 3% Prime edible lard oll. “er sy, Second sugar, 90 basis. ..........-+..+ 
eo — ae z peg Y it 
me nter strain . crose 
. Standard gran. f.o.b, refiners (2%).» , 
— a ee x 6% Packers’ curing oagar. 100 Ib. bane, 
ornate : 6 o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%...... @Simh 
6 Packers’ curing’ waar rT Ib, bags, 
5% f.0.b. Reserve, La., less 2%....+++ @3.0t% 
















Broa nindh ensa cen tes : 8% SPICES. ~ 







odohotel atta as $e (These prices are basis f.0.b. Chicag®-) 
Terrrrereereerrere eres D Ay 
Me SIMS. iis wa cesesonccbcee snes @ 6% Whole. bes 
Oil weighs 7 a. gallon. Barrels contain bvivcs sce ds che'cens eueeenunenne 
about 50 gals. cach.” Prices are for off in barrels, AylSblCe f+ s--+20-- 2: SINE 
COOPERAGE. b ne ng 6 













Ash pork barrels, black tron hoops. .$1.35 1.371%, Mace, Banda ..\ 

Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.40 1.42% \utmeg 

Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.524% @1.55 Pepper, black 

White oak ham tierces. 2.15 2.17 Pepper, —— 
Red oak lard tierces.. - 1.75 1.77 Pepper, red 

White oak lard tierces....-+...-... 1.97 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 
Week ended or. week, 
Prime pative steers— May 4, 1932. 1931. 
40- GOO 2. ee eeeeeeeeee 13 14 18 19 
SS ee 13 13% 164% @17T% 
eS ee 12% @13% 16% 
Good native steers— 
SRO 12 12% 15 
od 4 Bina dames +12 @12% 14% 
900-1000 0... eee ee eeees 12 12% 14% 
Medium steers— 
peesecheeanel 10 11% 13% 
+4 Se ices seve Saenee 10g 11% 13% 
900-1000... ..--s seers 11 11% 13% 
Heters, good, 400-600. ool 4 11% 
400-00... ee eeee 
Hind quarters, choice.... 19% 
Fore quarters, choice.. 94 
Beef Cuts. 
Steer loins, yer banekous 


Steer 
Steer short loins, priine. . 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. 
Steer Join ends (hips) . 


‘ 


Steer eo ends, No. as 












Cow ribs, No. 
Cow ribs, 
Steer 
Steer roun 12% 
Steer roun 12 
Steer chucks, D104 
Steer chucks, be 
Steer chucks, 9 
Cow rounds 
Gow chucks . 7% 
Steer p 1% 
Medium plates @ 4% 
Briskets, No. 1 
Steer navel ends........ 4% 
Cow navel ends.......... 414 
Fore — Pisvowsteaks 6 
Hind shanks ............ 4 
Strip ioina, “yo. 1, bnis.. 48 
Strip loins, No. ced @43 
Sirloin butts, No. 1...... 27 
Sirloin butts, No, 2...... 17 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1. 60 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2... 50 
Rump butts ...........- 16 
Plank steaks ..........4. 16 2 
Shoulder clods ...... ° 9 
Hanging tenderloins .... 8 
, green, 6@8 lbs... 14 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. @ 7% 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 lbs. @ 9 
Beef Products. 
_— eS Se @ 5 8 
TeNse4 0d bab cecegen 3% 6 
Soon Re 16 29 
Sweetbreads ............. 17 18 
Ox-tails, Ee 10 8 
Fresh tripe, plain........ 4 8 
Fresh tripe, H. C....... 8 10 
RE i as 0.0 416-0 9:0 0.0 8 17 16 
Kidneys, per Ib........... 11 10 
@ 
@ 10 Gis 
g 16 
10 
@ 6 























Coun! 1 k ked.... 


38 
37 
30 
49 
48 
36 
26 
25 
19 
24 
@24 


Liver sausage 
Smoked liver sausage in ‘i bungs. 


Liver sausage in hog bungs........ 
New land luncheon specialty. . 


Minced luncheon apoctaity, choice...... 
Ee GAUBRBS occccccccccccccccccccce 


Polish SAUSAGES ....cseecessecsceseceere 





SSuntwaboor 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 
Pork !oins, se Ibs. av. 


S) 
a 
S 
& 





AAP AWAWAOWOAD 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 


Pork sausage, in 1-Ib. ye og ah aaa 19 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.. 16 
Country style sausage, fresh in 15 












Peter eeeeeseseessseesesesessesesse 


DRY SAUSAGE. 














Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... 36 
Thuringer CORVEIOS oc ccacsicsicccsveses 15 
VOFMCR oc ccccccccccccccsccccccccsccsece 22 
PRON ii niin dase nc cv eacsie cs wigere 20 
BC. salami, choi es 35 
Milano salami, anaaee, aes bungs 31 
B. C. salami, new condition........ 15 
Frisses, choice in hog middie. 26 
Genoa —— salami........... 37 
POPPOTOML ..ccccccccccvcccecs 24 
Mortadella, new condition.............5 15 
CIE, wh. bo seein aedetie ca tinceenencvees 33 
Ttalian style hams SataW cians SS 24s be nces 4 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 











Regular pork trimmings................ 3 3% 
Special lean pork trimmings............ 54@ 6 
Extra lean pork trimmings............ - 64@ 7 
Neck bone trimmings.......... eheiseude -4 @4% 
Pork — MRORE  cccccccccccccccccces -» 44@ 5 
Pork h 4 @4% 
Pork livers 2% 
6% 
Boneless chuck: 6 
Shank meat .... 5 
Beef trimmi: pee state @ 5 
Beef peas 34%@ 4 
Dressed —— 350 Ibs. aa rr Hd 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 lbs and up.. 5 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up.....:. 4%@ 5 
Beef tripe ocedecdwedectgetpesesenoe é D 


Pork toupee canner trim ge RS 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 


ry 
& 


Beef casings: 


Domestic rounds, 180 








ae -. 0 
Middles select, wide, 2@2% in. diameter.1.25 
Middies select, extra c. i 2% in. and 


Dried bladders: 
12-15 . WEED, BBE. vocccccecccsesccescccclele 
10-12 in. wide, flat......cccccccceccccceede 


8-10, in, wide, flat........sseseccecseseees 55 
6 8 in. wide, flat..................40 and 45 


Hog casings: y 
Narrow, per 1 BO cia sasonees ene hecsoeieee 
Narrow, Lod per 100 yds............. 


Wide, per 100 csitereeerseeeeeees OB 
Extra 


wide, per 100 yds....... saddens eves 


steer eree es 





Extra short clears........... 
— ribs 








SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna style sausage in beef ronan 
Small tins, 2 to crate..... 








furt style sausage in sheep casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate.......ccccccccccces re 
ge RB WD GMB as ciccccceccctéccces eee 
Smoked lin in casi 
Small tins, 2 to crate.........ceeeccesees 
Large tims, 1 tO CFAte........ccceceeseees 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


Short mie. 60-1. BV ee esee ees 
Clear bellies, 18 / 
Clear bellies, 14 i8 : 
Rib bellies, oe, 23a Ibs 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs. . 
Fat backs, 12 Ibs. 





Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted..:: 


Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted.. 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted 
Cooked ey roll, smoked 











regular......sseee obese 
me wae, 24 to 84 pieces. 
Peal beck ck oat, ace 0 BO ot pieces. 
Clear sket pork =, % to 35 pleces....... 
— e 


Plate a Gat Dietsentvan ae te a hikebindene see, 
Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbis.........: 






Seer sees eereerereseeseseee 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
Regular tripe, 200-Ib. ag epphoneeeeaeon 7 00 





Pork tongues, 200-Ib. Woke csc seuss sean 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


White meee fat margarine in 1-lb. 
= ae, f.o.b. aoe 
~, Lib. ca 


and 60-Ib. "solid packed tube, 
LF ny less.) 
Pastry, 60-Ib. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... 


LARD. 


Prime steam, cash (Bd. Trade)...... 
Prime steam, loose (Bd. Trade)...... 
Kettle, rendered, tierces, f.0.b. .Chgo. 
Refined ierces, f.o.b. Chi 

ay, kettle rendered, tierces, f. o-b. 


DMR iss eevee dcuead¥eueeend 
Neutral, in tierces, f.o.b. Chicago. . 
Compound, vegetables, tierces, c.a. t.. . 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


Extra oleo oil.. cia abe 
Prime No. 1 oleo oil.. 


Brime oleo stearine, edible............. 






(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 
Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 
Prime ers’ tallow 





No. 1 —, 10% EES 2 

No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a +n 

Choice white grease.. 2 

A-White grease ........ - 2 

B-White grease, max. 5% acid sca 

Yellow grease, 1 MOG aigdikans 1 

Brown grease, 40% f.f.a.........-- éneee 

VEGETABLE OILS. 

Calley” polnts Bese oil in tanks, f.o.b. pe 
e MON PME, So.ccscccceseans 

Bt. * godorized, tn bis. f.o.b. Chgo. : 
ow, de ab maine ob-90 bE os 


Soap 80% 5 TB BEM Shite coins 
Corn oll, at, tanks, f.o.b. mills.......... 
Soya bean o $i; WAS oss das so ones 
Cocoanut of "sellers tanks, f.o.b. coast. 
Refined in bbls., f.o.b. Chicago.......... 








COP > ALR 


pebo Rane 
383383833 


2 35. 
[amb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl......... 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
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Help the Customer Save 
Shrinkage as a Profit Factor in 
Meat Cookery 
By Inez Searles Willson. 


Director, Department of Home Economics, 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. 
The number of servings obtain- 

able from a roast is a matter of 
prime importance to the person 
who is serving meals for a profit, 
and the number of servings is 
affected materially by the method 
of cooking. 

The meat packer takes every 
precaution to minimize the 
shrinkage factor in the prepara- 
tion of boiled ham and other pre- 
pared meats. The dealer who sells 
the product cannot do better than 
take a page from his book. 


During the past seven years, through 
experimental meat cookery, the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics and various 
state agricultural experiment stations, 
working on a national project, “Coop- 
erative Meat Investigations,” have re- 
vealed some interesting facts on what 
causes shrinkage in meat during cook- 
ing. 

Time Taken in Cooking. 

Because time and meal preparation 
and service is so important in the pub- 
lic eating place, other considerations 
may have been overlooked in cooking 
meat, especially in roasting, which is a 
long time process at best—and will be 
a longer one if the method advocated 
by the scientic meat cooks is followed. 

Roasting, generally, is carried on at 
a much higher temperature than is de- 
sirable, either from the standpoint of 
quality or economy in the number of 
servings, according to results obtained 
in studies to find the best temperature 
at which to turn out a perfect roast. 
A low temperature over a longer period 
gives a much more palatable roast than 
one cooked more quickly at a high tem- 
perature. 

Quality of a roast is measured to a 
large extent by its juiciness, and juici- 
ness can be measured to some extent 
by the losses incurred in cooking. A 
saving of from 5 to 10 per cent over 
the usual loss is an item worth the 
consideration of the institutional buyer, 
as well as the housewife. 


Losses in Roasting. 

Losses in roasts are of two kinds: 
(1) Evaporation loss due to loss of 
moisture and other volatile substances 
and (2) dripping loss which is the fat 
and liquid in the pan. Drippings do not 
represent complete loss, since they are 


utilized in making gravies and sauces. 

Roasts in which the losses are great 
pull away from the bone and shrink 
into a more compact mass. The fibres 
are shrunken instead of being nice and 
plump. 

A simple experiment carried on in 
the kitchen will demonstrate the losses 
incurred when the meat is roasted at a 
high temperature as contrasted with 
roasts cooked at a low temperature. 

To determine the shrinkage in a piece 
of meat, the roast is weighed raw and 
again when it is done. The evaporation 
loss equals the weight of the roasted 
meat plus the drippings subtracted from 
the raw weight of the roast. The loss 
due to drippings is found by subtracting 
the weight of the cooked meat from the 
weight of the cooked meat plus the drip- 
pings. The evaporation loss plus the 
drippings loss equals the total shrink- 
age. 

How “Doneness” Affects Shrinkage. 


There are two controllable factors 
which have been shown to affect the 
amount of shrinkage in meats. These 
are: (1) The degree of doneness, and 
(2) the oven temperature used for 
roasting. 

The more nearly a roast reaches the 
well-done stage, the greater will be the 


shrinkage. In experimental work roasts 
cooked rare in a 257° F. oven, whic 
is a slow oven, showed an ayer. 
age total loss of 16.8 per cent whereas 
roasts cooked to the well-done stage 
showed an average loss of 22.3 org 
percentage increase of about 32 per 
cent. It is advisable for economy’s sake, 
therefore, to cook the meat to as rare 
a stage as is palatable. 

These figures are based on roast beef 
where degree of doneness is a greater 
factor than in either pork or lamb, since 
both of these are usually roasted to 
the well-done stage. Pork should be 
thoroughly cooked, but it is a question 
whether lamb is not usually served in 
an. over-cooked condition. 


One frequently encounters in restau- 
rants broiled lamb chops which are just 
a little pink—and they are delicious, 
There seems no valid reason why roast 
lamb cannot be served slightly under. 
done. 

Another point in connection with de 
gree of doneness is that the roast will 
continue to cook over a period of 40 to 
45 minutes after removal from the 
oven. The internal temperature of a 
rare roast will show an average rise of 
as much as 10 degrees in this time. 
Unless the meat is cut at once when 
removed from the oven the cooking is 
continued. A roast which is desired 





























RIGHT AND WRONG WAY TO COOK A ROAST. 
ABOVE.—tTwo identical ribs of beef, each weighing exactly 14 Ibs, 


selected for the cooking test. 


BELOW.—The same two ribs after roasting. Ribs at right, coches 


at 500 deg. F., lost 5 lbs. 12 oz. 


Ribs at left, cooked at 230 deg. F. (half 


as hot) lost only 1 Ib. 14 oz. in cooking. 
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rare, and which is not to be served at 
nce, should be removed from the oven 
goner than one which is to be cut 
right away. ae 

Roasts cooked in a hot oven will rise 
more after removal than roasts cooked 
in a slow oven. 


Oven Temperature and Shrinkage. 


Some very interesting figures on the 
amount of shrinkage in roasts cooked 
at different oven temperatures have 
been revealed in experimental work 
carried on by the agencies to which pre- 
yious reference has been made. 

In one set of experiments roasts of 
beef cooked at 230° F., showed an aver- 
age total loss of 13.52 per cent as con- 
trasted with 22.49 per cent total loss 
when the roasts were cooked in an oven 
at a temperature of approximately 350° 
F, This means an increase of some 66 
per cent in shrinkage, which is surely 
afactor to be taken into account. Losses 
due to evaporation showed a consistent 
increase with increased temperature 
with a drying out of the roast which is 
not at all desirable. 

The time in the oven was longer for 
the roasts cooked at the lower degree 
of heat. In roasting at the lower tem- 
perature of 230° F., an average of 20.75 
minutes per pound was required to 
reach the medium done stage. To reach 
the same degree of doneness at the 
higher temperature only 12.83 minutes 
per pound were required; or nearly 
eight minutes more per pound is re- 
quired to get the least amount of 
shrinkage. 

In another report the results vary 
somewhat, but they offer even stronger 
evidence that temperature affects ma- 
terially the amount of shrinkage. 


Roast Shrunk Nearly One-third. 


In these experiments roasts cooked 
at 230° F. showed an average cooking 
loss of 6.79 per cent, as contrasted with 
an average loss of 30.44 per cent when 
the oven temperature was 500° F. for 
the entire roasting period. Shrinkage 
which represents nearly a third of the 
raw weight of the roast surely is a 
significant figure. 

The illustrations in this article 
show the results of a single roasting 
experiment carried on at Ohio State 
University to show the effect of oven 
temperature on shrinkage. The two 
identical roasts were taken from the 
same beef carcass, one from the right 
and one from the left side; each 
weighed exactly 14 pounds. One roast 
was cooked at a constant high tempera- 
ture of 500° F. The other was cooked 
at 230° F. Each roast was cooked to 
the medium well-done stage. 

The ribs cooked at the high tempera- 
ture lost 5 Ibs. 12 oz. during roasting. 
The ribs cooked at the low tempera- 
ture lost 1 Ib. 14 oz. The percentage 
yield of the roast cooked at the high 
temperature was 58.9 per cent, as con- 
trasted to 86.6 per cent in the roast 
cooked at the low temperature. 

Palatability, tenderness, juiciness, and 
flavor of the lean are decreased when 
meat is roasted at an extremely high 
tempera i 


Searing Does Not Keep in Juices. 


An age-old theory that searing meat 
at a high temperature keeps in the 
juices and prevents shrinkage has been 
exploded by scientific meat cooks. On 

€ contrary, a roast which is seared 
shrinks more than one which is not 


Seared at all. Nor does searing increase 
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palatability. The browned exterior pro- 
duced by searing does improve the ap- 
pearance, but it is a question whether 
this result is worth striving for, espe- 
cially when the meat is carved before 
it comes to the table. 

Since not only the quality of the meat 
which comes to the table, but also the 
profit to be derived from it, depend so 
largely upon the temperature at which 
it is roasted, this question presents a 
problem that deserves careful study on 
the part of the institutional manager. 

EDITOR’S NOTE.—Miss Willson, the 
author of this article, is a member of the 
committee on cooking methods for the 


cooperators in the national project, “Co- 
operative Meat Investigations.” 


peat Sie 
APRIL MEAT REVIEW. 


With wholesale prices of bacon 48 
per cent lower than they were two years 
ago, hams 53 per cent lower, and pork 
loins and lard 39 and 48 per cent lower, 
respectively, hog prices declined in 
April to a new low figure for the year, 
according to a review of the April 
live stock and meat trade issued by 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers. The volume of trade in pork was 
fairly good during the month, but the 
product could be sold only at low levels, 
and declines occurred in the wholesale 
prices of many products. 

Lack of demand featured the export 
pork trade. There was very little buy- 
ing in the United Kingdom for future 
delivery and sales of product from stock 
on hand were comparatively light. 
Prices of most cuts were below parity 
with the market in the United States. 
There was little buying of lard for 
future delivery, and the trade in stock 
already landed was only fair. On the 
Continent sales of meat were extremely 
light. The demand for lard, oleo oil 
and neutral lard was quiet. 

In the domestic market volume of 
sales of pork and pork products was 
fairly good, but prices did not improve. 
Demand for smoked meats was rather 
light during the early part of April. 
Ham prices, on the whole, showed little 
change throughout the month, but 
prices of some grades and weights de- 
clined. Picnics moved into consump- 
tion in fair volume at prices slightly 
lower than March prices. Sales of bacon 
were fairly heavy during the month, 
with price levels relatively low. De- 
mand for dry salt meats was rather 
good, but prices declined slightly. There 
was a good volume of lard sales, but 
the product moved into consumption at 
lower prices than those prevailing in 
March. 

The dressed beef trade during April 
was only fair. Prices were steady un- 
til the latter part of the month, when 
they declined. The difference between 
the prices of the various grades of beef 
continued very narrow. 

Receipts of cattle at twelve princi- 
pal markets were heavier than in March 
but lighter than in April a year ago. 
Live cattle prices were lower at the 
close of April than at the beginning of 
the month. 

Demand for dressed lamb during 
April was fairly good. Prices increased 
during the first two weeks, but from 
that time until the close of the month, 
— receded. Receipts of sheep and 
ambs at twelve principal markets were 
lighter than a year ago, but heavier 
than in March, 1932 
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NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


P. W. Plindl has opened a meat mar- 
ket at 301 Main st., Watertown, Wis. 


New York Meat Market, 610 First 
ave., south, Ft. Dodge, Ia., was dam- 
aged by fire recently. The market is 
owned by Joe Segreto. 


Ernest Meat Markets, Inc. has been 
incorporated at 7002 N. Western ave., 
Chicago, with a capital stock of $1,000. 
Incorporators are F. N. Reingold, Mor- 
ris Stickhold and Sidney Wolfe. 

E. F. Clark, of Liscomb, Ia., has sold 
his meat market and butcher business 
to L. H. Schaper of Des Moines. 

Liberty Meat Market, Inc. has been 
incorporated at 3304 N. Central ave., 
Chicago, with a capital stock of $3,000. 
Incorporators are John Kanelos, Wm. 
A. Richter and Nathan Gredski. 

The Krumm Market has been moved 
to new quarters on Illinois st., Sidney, 
Neb. 

Lynn Klatt has purchased the Youll 
Meat Market, Ohiowa, Neb., from B. 
Youll. 

T. L. Panket has opened a meat mar- 
ket at Waldport, Ore. 

The A-1 Meat Market, 5913 24th ave., 
N. W., Seattle, Wash., has been taken 
over by S. D. Olson. 

E. B. Morgan has succeeded to the 
entire meat business of Morgan & Nes- 
bitt, Enterprise, Ore. 

Claude Cooke is rebuilding his meat 
market in Entiat, Wash. 

Will Rader has succeeded to the meat 
business of Rader & Whiteside at Gen- 
esee, Ida. 

J. C. Tanneberg has been succeeded 
in the meat and grocery business at 
Carlton, Wash. by J. Holman. 

Roy McDonald, Harrisburg, Ore., has 
been succeeded in the meat business by 
J. E. Melzer and William Johnson. 

George J. and M. K. Bakke have 
opened the Pacific Market, at 539 Wil- 
liams st., Portland, Ore. 

The Washington Street Market Co. 
has engaged in business at 388 Wash- 
ington st., Portland, Ore., with a cap- 
ital of $5,000. 

S. A. Wieder has been succeeded in 
business at, 10201 Woodland Park ave., 
Seattle, Wash., by Wm. A. Wieder. 

Kirkish Brothers have opened a 
grocery and meat business in Hancock, 
Mich. 

George Dahlheimer has sold his meat 
market at Anoka, Minn., to Stanley 
Russell. 

Otto Trettel will open a meat market 
at Buckman, Minn. 

Leo Katzmarek has opened a meat 
market at Little Falls, Minn. 

B. Michalski will engage in the 
grocery and meat business at 1911 
South Sixth st., Milwaukee, Wis. 

H. Berhoff will open a meat market 
at 2158 North 10th st., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wm. Seitz will open a meat market 
at Spencer, Wis. 

Eastern Public Market Co., 1466 East 
Vernon highway, Detroit, Mich., has 
been incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000. 

George Carlton has purchased his 
former store building, at Mackinaw 
City, Mich., and will move his meat 
market there as soon as remodeling is 
completed. 
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AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


Eastern District Branch had an 
excellent gathering at Schwaben Hall 
on April 26, in spite of the April show- 
ers. It was a real old fashioned party 
in which everybody joined in making 
merry. The committee arranged all 
sorts of novelties to help break down 
the barriers for those who might be shy 
and restrained and various novelty 
dances were enjoyed. During the course 
of the evening past president Alfred L. 
Haas was presented with a diamond 
signet ring with appropriate remarks 
by vice president Joseph Behrmann. A 
similar gift was presented by secretary 
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New York Section 


F. C. Riester to Teddy Meyer who has 
been treasurer of the organization for 
nearly fifteen years. After the presen- 
tation, the ladies were given pretty 
souvenirs and a buffet luncheon was 
served. 


Installation of officers was the 
principal order of business at the meet- 
ing of Ladies’ Auxiliary last Thursday 
afternoon, in Hotel McAlpin, and the 
officers were installed by otricial hostess 
Mrs. F. P. Burck. Mrs. A. Werner, jr., 
the re-elected president, was presented 
with a gift and flowers. Mrs. Burck 
also was presented with flowers. Coffee 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on May 5, 1932: 


Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORE. PHILA. 
> 1) (300-550 Ib: 
Cho — . . _ Seccccces o om sacoresece $11.00@13.00 sw... . 2 eee $12.50@13.50 sw. we ee eee 
Prrrerrrrrrrerre rr irre reer 10.00@11.00 cevwnioe seg 11.50@12.50 odeccceeee 
— 00 Ibs. 
” me covece et Beate eee 11.00@ 13, 4 Sr eacbace®s 12.50@13. 4 $12.50@13.50 
orc cccccccccccceececccccseesescs 10.00@11. edoanseees 11.50@12.50 11.50@12.50 


president Eastern District Ladies’ Aur 


iliary, Mrs. Theo. Meyer, Mrs. ica 


Mrs. Loeshert and Mrs. M. 
were welcome guests. Final 
ments were made for the annual 
eon and matinee to be held W 
May 11. Guests are invited at a 
nal cost. 
matinee is Mrs. Charles Schuck, Mix, 
William Ziegler and Mrs. A. Werner, 
ex-officio. 


Mrs. William Ziegler, one of the orig. 
inal gang and member of 
Auxiliary, had a birthday May 1, 
brations started with a family dinne 
at the home of Mr. Ziegler’s o 
in Long Island Sunday and ended with 
a gang party at Mrs. Ziegler’s home ip 
Tuckahoe Tuesday afternoon. 
those present were Mrs. George Anselm, 
Mrs. Frank P. Burck, Mrs. A. DiMattes 
Mrs. Charles Hembdt, Mrs, 
Hirsch, Mrs. William Kramer, 
Phillips, Mrs. R. Schumacher and 
A. Werner, jr. Mrs. Ziegler was 
sented with a bridge table and 
trom the gang. 


ik 





A meeting of the program an 
exhibit committees for the convention 
of the State Association was held 








Committee in charge’ of the 



























































































Fe ee a ee cp wi 11,.50@14.00 $11.50@12.50 12.50@13.50 12.50@13.50 Monday evening of this week. Med 
wer cccccscccccccccenccecescccece 1 @11.50 11.50@12.50 11.50@12.50 ings of the various committees are Dep 
STEERS (500 Ibs. up) being held from time to time as ar 
cake bcakee ence ae . . . 11. y 50 
Suen Lge doe inacebune tek céoknnous 8308 9.50 306 8 30 19:00010.00 7350610.00 rangements are nearing completion te 
COWS: . <a Convention this year will a a Brook- vai 
MES scrote ckvucacanudesdsbectecss 8.50@10.00 850@ 9.00 9.00@ 9.50 .00@ 9. lyn with headquarters at the St. George 
LTS LEN LPS DRESS 7.50@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.50 8.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.00 COMP 
EEE Nor et” mnnratenor xs t renters? 6.50@ 7.50 5008 7.50 700@ 8.00 700 8.00 Hotel on June 6, 7 and 8. A WRIT 
Fresh Veal Carcasses: Sees 
VEAL (2): : seats ween ima The next open ae ym, | of as 
BREED bopcpadecocdbescegcesvccecesces “Oy 00@10. 11.00@12. 11. J Yl 3. New York Branch-will be held at Pa 
ME Eee Pe Sea, ac th cnc cc cabes ue 3.00@ 9. 00@11. .00@11.00 10.00@12.00 are 
MIS Peo o<Geosy conn kccaskus ces 700 8.00 $00G 9.00 7300610.00 s.00@10.00 Hall on May 16 at which time the 
CID op ok a<osacpsavncccescnecccsce 6.00@ 7.00 7.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.00 chandising plan will be more com 
oo and Mutton explained to the members. It is al» 1c 
1, RASA ara ore 14.00@16.00 15.00@17.00 17.00@19.00 16.00@18.00 Planned to have the program incite partmen’ 
NE Sn clcagssceucccasacceuas 12.00@14.00 13.00@15.00 15.00@17.00 14. oa 16. 00 two or more interesting speakers, haere 
eels isedabucasceckaahs pins 9. ‘00 -11,00@13.00 13.00@15.00 —_12.00@14.00 ogi N 
y r President Ye Olde New York Branch past 
WadS00 00000492 edscedevecennesce RRA v t f 14. “ 
Good SAREE STEELS TER EE. 12.000 18-00 15. soe 14 50 15.50 1.00 12.0001 $00 Lester Kirschbaum and Leon Loeb were irvi 
CSS a cumieh ER acat Siena be 9.00@12. 13. 13.00@ 00@12 tvi 
zoster giana getaeieneaetones 700@ 9.00 10.00@12.00 12.00@13.00 _10.00@11.00 — . aoe ae —- co 
LAMB (39-45 Ibs.) Tuesday o y ga ’ 
RET Go c chuchk cota sine bbeswdvas sans 12.50@ 18.50 14. 50@15. 00 15.50G16.00 18.00@ 14.00 interesting talk on the merc f “pe 
Coes cavedeceeceosvesceecercccccce AM 138. 13.50@ J t 00@ erred 
(ga ele lie te apa F00G12.00 1200GIs.0 «1S.00GIE00 LoDg@iz.00 «Plan. Refreshments were served. 
Be isso poles pachc anasadeuete ok 7.00@ 9.00  10.00@12.00 00@13.00  10.00@11.00 e 
LAMB (46-55 Ibs.) “ Leo Spandau, former member of the Visitor 
LG EES GE ROR EO 2.00@13.00 12.50@14.50 14.50@15.00 12.50@13. factor : 
8 SRR RRs A eR RRR 11,00@12.00 OGILOD © 1kvOgIes) | zevgiz.50 Bronx Branch and an influential 4 during 
MUTTON in retail meat circles, passed away McKenzi 
sins Seren od denly on April 29. Mr. Spandau is sit I. Katz, 
GoOd oe essesveesseceeseeeeescesscees 6.00@ 00 z 00@ 8.00 6.50@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.50 en m * aire be eae . Katz, . 
SINIINIIINIII III: 200@ kee fho0@ 00 2o0@ S80 loog 7100 | Vived by a widow a Ares: ee 
— _ Pinochle tournaments at the social andP. B 
ae We. BY. oeeeeseeeeereserseees S00@IDSD §=—§« BEOGINSS = A.OOGILED = 8.80 10.00 pees owng. - po-nernigys: bys hold the of Jom 
BV. = ccccccccevececccscces .00@ .50@10. -00@11. J - center ey t e stage as’ : visi ; 
RTMNES EE, Tanchivescesskexesscce 8 9 9.50@10.00  8.00@10.00 S008 9.00 : 
re ae ss soe soe 800 «8506 950 «7.306 9.00 © 750@ 850 ~—-Session Frank Burck was again in t] 
SHOULDERS, N. x. Style, Skinned: lead. 
ee PaSERLT Ue EG GSb asa 5.50@ 6.00 ae aree! 7.00@ 8.00  7.00@ 8.00 ake a Mrs, 1 
P rONIC8: Ethel Hembdt, second daughter artment 
6 8 esi Se SS buat ch ca ata hacia oewekia’ TOO BOO. 2 Nei 6.00@ 6.50. a’ Mrs. Charles Hembdt, had s bie er, I 
ETRE. ih ocvnavsceacccspock BONG TMB oS eeeccs 7.00@ 9.00 7.50@ 9.50 day on May 5. It was celebrated for the | 
SPARE RIBS: Sunday preceding at the Hembdt cou @ 10 at her 
BEE MD nak cesccwsowsiscccccscecs ins wiaGaiete:-9 eausaneune oo Meeeeabane try home, Croton Lake. 
" Regular eee RMR ER 5 soa Coit ean cua Meyer 
RT ook ocy cot wepienann descee 5.00@ ‘SEK EA SS Saas PREETI Mrs. Kalman Papp, tru lly Kornblun 
“ us Auxiliary, celebrated a birthday Ys in 
aS A Be a heifer yearlings 450 pounds down at Chicago. (2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New May 1. ’ - on busin. 
company, 
latter pa 
CURING CASKS NEW CURING VATS the Wint 
Tieepeemenresre See Dozier Meat Crates ae 
Manufactured by Packing Box Shooks : 
American Cooperage Co. ceed J. 
Successors to Richard Hamilton, Inc, B. C. SHEAHAN CO. York fox 
Quality—Service—Price 166 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago nissan 
sen 
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Evers 


Loin Roll 
Wrapping 
Machine 


. ' 
agora 4 He Winitowl WL ritonowilordwdbuFirit 


around Pork Loins v9) 
a soe elo Good News ay 
Packers 


and more uniform. 
Write for catalog of —t 
Now you can secure a complete line 


complete line of machinery 
Manufactured solely by 
Berg-Michel Machinery & Supply Company 
624 W. 36th St. Chicago, Ill. 





of Stockinette meat covering from the 





concern whose slogan is: 


“Since 1858, the World’s Largest 
Makers of Quality Bags” 


ONION POWDER Whatever your requirements in Stock- 

piecing eater inette, don’t fail to get the full details 
Yyi¥. of our proposition. 

fey.W 16 (em Te)) (>) 4:1 


Vly Al\ { 
PIMIENTO FLAKES 


NaN 
v.09 

GREEN BELL- UNMADA 

PEPPER FLAKES Wi¥i% BEMIS BRO. BAG co. 
IMM) 420 Poplar St. St. Louis, Mo. 

CES VEGETABLE iW 

RS, aires SEER MME Mi iN Wy i 

The Big Onion and Garlic Men MIXTURE MM vital N) ‘ i} 

from the West MM iM iM ie PTL! va 


VEGETABLE 
FLAKES and 
POW DERS 


Dependable supply; uniform 
quality and strength; true 
fresh flavor, color and texture. 


CALIFORNIA VEGETABLE PRODUCTS 
COMPANY - Burbank, California 


For prices and samples, write 





al 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. pany, Chicago, will serve as relief 


J.C. Agar, beef, lamb and veal de- superintendent. Kas 
partment, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
visited New ‘York for a few days during Meat, fish and poultry seized and de- 
the past week, stroyed by the health department of 
— ae Ky 4 et on" 1098, during a tc 
Irving E. Hand, f 1 tary en p were as follows: 
ad monager of the F. A. Ferris branch Meat.—Brooklyn, 18’ Ibs.; Manhattan, 
of Stahl-Meyer, Inc., has been trans- 
ferred to the Otto Stahl branch. 


1,622 lbs.; Queens, 4 lbs.; Richmond, 12 
Ibs.; total, 1,656 lbs. Fish—Manhattan, 
75 lbs. Poultry.—Brooklyn, 12 lbs.; 
Manhattan, 50 lbs.; total, 62 Ibs. 


When in need of expert packinghouse 
workers watch the ed pages of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


BIG BARGAIN! 


Unheard of value! 
Complete set of five 
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Visitors to Wilson & Co., ‘New York, 
during the past week included Allen 
McKenzie, chief engineer, Chicago, and 
I. Katz, J. Eavenson Co., Camden, N. J. 





L. B. Dodge, dressed beef department, 
and P. Blanchard, law department, both 
of Armour and Company, Chicago, 
visited New York for several days 
during the past week. 


Mrs. William Griffin, statistical de- 
partment, Otto Stahl branch, of Stahl- 
Meyer, Inc., will hold a bridge party 
for the ladies of that branch on May 
10 at her home in Yonkers. 


Meyer Kornblum, president Meyer 

lum & Son, Ine. ., Spent several 
days in Boston during the past week 
on business. M. H. Nagle, of the same 
iste returned to New York the 
atter part of April after having spent 
the Winter months in Florida. 


R. E. Mohnes, who was recently ap- 





1— 6” Boning Knife, Best 
Quality Steel 


1— 9” Solid Steel Market 
Cleaver, German 
Pattern, Ib. 10 
oz. 


1—10” Roast Beef Tier, 
with eye 


1—12” Steak Knife, Straight 
or Cimeter Type 
(state which) 


1—14” Butcher Steel, Gen- 
uine “Dick” Mag- 
netized 








A.C.Wicke Mfg.Co. 


414 East 102nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 


tools sent anywhere 
in U. S. for $5.00 and 
this ad. C. O. D. or- 
ders not accepted. 
Send cash or check. 
Fully guaranteed! 
Write today. 

















Pointed superintendent of the United 
i Beef Company’s plant to suc- 
J. Fisher, deceased, has left New 


COMPLETE 


SET, $5.00 














va for the West on an ‘indefinite leave 
ti mce due ~ poor health. During 
is gored H. S. Price, Swift & Com- 


Send this Ad 


with Order 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 
Gown, “common to medium. 
Bulls, common to medium...... 
LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice... 
Vealers, medium 


eeeeeseeces 


eee eeeeeeeeseeseeeee 


LIVE LAMBS. 
Lambs, spring, good to choice........ 


LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs, 140-220 Ibs.......s.eececeeeees 4£15@ 4.50 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs, 90-140 Ibs., good to choice..... 5.875@ 6.25 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, —~ sing heavy. ° ° 
Choice, native, light............++. 
Native, common to Dr ccacderoesanc este 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, BED BB. 0000 ccvccccnc dS 
Native choice 600 Ibs...15 
Good to choice 





BEEF CUTS. 


7 
5 


024 
21 
18 

232 

M24 
20 
@20 

215 

018 

p18 

B12 

il 
D13 
M12 
B10 
DT 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs. .10 
Pork tenderloins, o=—-- 


Shoulders, city, 10@12 ES Sicenee 
Shoulders, b cng equ Ibs. avg 
Butts, boneless, Western 


Butts, 8 
es: 12 Ibs. av...11 
Hams, dy. fresh. Be vcccces 
ee . Western, fresh, 6@8 lbs. 
Pork trimmings, extra. lea Mepeereees 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean...... 
Spareribs, fresh 7 


SMOKED MEATS. 
cortesseseseeseeeseed@ 


13 Ibe er 1544) 
-¥ Ibs. ove. > 15 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed..... 
Fresh steer es Be 1. c. trm’d..... 


seeeee 


vil 


eeeeeeseeeces 


seeeeeeeeees 


ge 
& 





BeeSSEEeEs 


Oxtails 
Beef hanging” tenders 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 
Shop fat .... 
Breast fat .. 
Edible suet 
Cond. suet .. 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 9%-12% 124-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals.. ‘ 55 -60 é 
Prime No. 2 A eb :2 a .40 45 
Buttermilk, Ni ie | . .30 .85 
Buttermilk, No. ae 1 


Nem 


Be. 


Creamery, extras (92 score) 
Creamery, firsts (91 score)........++.. oa 
Creamery, firsts (88 score).........se0+- 19 


EGGS. 
(Mixed Colors.) 
Special pote, peeensied unusual paersnte! 
Rehandled ph Be Ibs. net. eee 
Checks ......see0e- 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, Leghorn, via express 
Broilers, ks, fancy, via express 
Broilers, = pamar 1% - aoa under 
via express bees 15 @18 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 


Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, 
estern, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, 
43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, 

36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, 

80 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, 


Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, 


; 80 to 36 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
Ducks, frozen— 
Long Island, No. 1..........++0. 
Squabs— 


26 «2 28 


19% 19% 19% 


White, ungraded, per Ib..... Skewb aean 
Trrteve froch—arv nkd.: 
Young toms, 
Young hens, 
Fowls. frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fey.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per Ib....... 4 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., per Ib......... 
‘Western, 48 to 47 Ibs., DEP TD. o.0c0.qe0 
—_@—__ 

BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 
Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, on and Philadelphia, week ended 
pril 28, 

_ = 23 23 
Chicag: 19% 19% 
New ¥ York. 20% 201% A A 20% 20-2014 
Boston 20% a2 21 
Phila. ath 2% 21 2144 21% 21 

Wholesale price carlots—fresh centralized butter 
—90 score at Chicago: 

19% 19% 19% 19% 19% 19% 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
This Last Last -—-Since Jan. 1.— 


week. year. 1932. 1981. 
. 32,915 43,557 925,305 978,579 
1 65,004 1,282,083 1,228,637 
= 076 "349, 085 310,739 
20,884 415, "317 408,727 
Total .137,866 137,799 147,521 2,971,740 2, 2,926,682 682 

Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 
In Out On hand 
Apr. 28. Apr. 28. Apr. 29. 
9,623 1,038,986 

905,450 


10,950 1,024,875 
12,528 — 357,830 620,773 
4,680 1,202,069 1,529,003 


37,781 3,623,760 7,014,155 


week. 
35,189 


Same 
week-day 
last year. 
1,958,929 


Phila. 
Total .... 


May 7, 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS, | 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. — 


rr alt sya tac 
ed, 11% a 
f.o.b. fish factory. 2.25 & 
i ote, foreign, 183@14% am- : 
monia, 10% B. P. L......-.+++. 2058 
nia, 8% Peas ay vas Balt. & 
Norfolk ....... Pe 


Soda Nitrate in ibaa, 100 Ibs. LTT &L 
sae Br bali ai ‘canna: LOOM , 
‘a x oa ammo- 

oe aos, Soe ee ; 





Phosphates. 
bone meal, steamed, 3 and 
per tom, CAF. cccaccsecce 
— meal, raw, hh 4% and 50 
Acid’ t phosphate, balk, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat...ccccece 
Potash. 
Manure t, 20% bulk, per ton... 
Kalnut, 1% bulk, per ton......... 
Muriate in bags, a. hag’ per ton 
a in bags, is 90%, per 
Crackli eroeeet: 
cklings, 50% un: odocceen 
Cracklings, 60% unground......... 


BONES, HOOFS AND HOR 
Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 


es, avg. 40 to 45 Ibs., 

Black or striped hi per ton...... 45.00 
White hoofs, per ton........sssseees 
- Yo bones, avg. 85 to bad Ibs., per 


ra RELY. 


Horns, y+ RE 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIE 

Receipts of Western dressed @ 
and local slaughters under fede; 
spection at New York for week ¢ 
April 30, 1932, with comparisons: | 


Week 
ended Prev. 
West. drsd. meats: Apr. 30. week. 

Steers, carcasses. . 6,629%4 
Cows, carcasses... 520 
Bulls, carcasses... 
Veals, carcasses. . 
Lambs, carcasses. ,601 22,379 
Mutton, carcasses. 2,088 2,185 
Beef cuts, Ibs..... 285,513 401,398 
Pork cuts, Ibs... .1,996,269 


2,223,000 
in tase get 


254 
14,885 18,084 


7,001 
16,497 
49,329 
62,586 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW 


Principal meat imports at New| 
for the week ended April 30, 1932: 
Point of 

origin. Commodity. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef........ 
Canad: i 


a—Sausage 
Canada—Smoked 
Canada—Sweet pickled hams 
Danzig—Bacon 
England—Bacon 
England—Beef extract . 


Germany—Sausage .. 
Hungary—Sausage 

Ireland—Bacon 

Treland—Ham 

Italy—Ham 

Italy—Sausage 

Uruguay—Canned corned beef .... 


Emil Kohn, 
alfski 


Specialists in skins of 
consignment. Results talk! ; 
mation gladly furnished. 


Office and Warehouse 
407 East 31st St. 


NEW YORK, N. x. 
Caledonia 6113-011 
































